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Interior View of Control Laboratory at Argo, Ill. 


The above illustrates the thoroughness and efficiency with which 


the Corn Products Refining Company governs production of STARCHES, 
DEXTRINS, GUMS and CORN SYRUP for TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


EVERY FACILITY IS AVAILABLE FOR SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Plants at: Argo, Ill., N. Kansas City, Mo., Pekin, Ill., Edgewater, N. J. 
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Why the COMPRESSIBILITY of CORK 


is vital in spinning all types of yarns! 


under pressure, it will not spread 
or flow laterally or take a permanent 
“set.”’ This unique characteristic 1s due 
to the natural cell structure of the 
material itself. 

Under a microscope cork is shown to 
consist of millions of tiny cells con- 
taining still air. When pressure is 
applied, only the air in the cells is 
compressed—the cell walls remain un- 
affected. When the pressure is released, 
cork tends to return to its original 
proportions, just as lively and as springy 
as before. 

To mill men, this exceptional prop- 


HERE’S PROOF OF CORK’S ‘“‘COMEBACK”’ QO matter how long cork remains 


erty of cork offers several definite. 


advantages. Its greater cushion pro- 
vides a higher margin of spinning 
safety. Its lack of lateral flow and its 
permanent resilience give cork a truer 
drafting surface. Top roll laps, ‘too, 
are less disastrous. For in many cases, 
cots deeply grooved by top roll laps, if 
allowed to stand awhile, will return to 
their original shape and may be put 
back into service without rebuffing. 
This high compressibility is but one 
of cork’s many valuable spinning 
— features. In addition, this material 
9. Under pressure of 40 pounds per square inch, the block oferta Wish. éoefficient ‘of fiction. 
of cork composition is reduced to one-half inch thickness. ie a 
durability, resilience, and resistance to 
liquid penetration. Combined with 


r high compressibility, these properties 
assure a roll covering material that 
| wears longer . . . spins stronger, more 
| uniform yarn... requires fewer changes, 
| and reduces roll covering costs as 

much as 50%! 
& For the complete story of cork as a 
= roll covering material since its intro- 
= duction by Armstrong than 
= twenty years ago, and for samples of 
= the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
ss Seamless Cork Cots, write today to 
| Armstrong Cork Products Co., 7 

Within a few minutes after the pressure was released, the Textile Division, 921 Arch 

3. block returned to practically its original thickness. . Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
FOR AND CARDROOM ROLLS 


EXTRA CUSHION SEAMLESS COTS 


ARMATR ONS BAS PRO TS SABRE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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Review The Textile 


By Dr. Claudius T. Murchison 


President Cotton Textile Institute 


TATED in broad terms, the fundamental purpose of 

the Cotton-Textile Institute can never change. In 

its articles of incorporation it is assigned the duty 
“to promote the progress and development of the cotton 
industry.”” Should the Institute be so fortunate as to 
celebrate its 100th anniversary, 90 years from now, this 
original expression of its purpose will still be as pertinent 
and true as it is today. But from time to time the 
methods by which this major purpose is to be achieved 
must undergo radical changes. As the industry progresses 
the character of its internal problems changes and like- 
wise the nature of its relationships to the changing eco- 
nomic system within which it functions. From July, 
1933, to May, 1935, the Institute served its then current 
obligation to the industry by becoming the agency of 
code development and administration. For approximately 
two years all of its energies and activities were concen- 
trated upon the objectives of the code. 


During the past year, following its abrupt relief from 
its arduous duties in connection with code administration, 
it has been engaged in a new process of orientation. The 
first steps toward a different order were uncertain and 
halting but the passage of the months has brought a 
continuing clarification of the newly-formed concepts, 
greater courage in the attempt to realize them, and a 
better defined procedure for their accomplishment. 

While the Institute has been engaged in this process 
of self-adjustment, it has likewise been necessary for the 
industry as a whole to undergo a correspondingly changéd 
attitude toward the Institute. It is but natural that in 
certain quarters there should still persist the thought 
that the Institute is primarily a policeman, or else the 
vigilant herdsman ever engaged in the task of coralling 
unconventional individuals safely in the pasture with the 
more amenable members of the flock. The Institute is 
no longer the wielder of authority. It is not an agency 
of enforcement but rather of service. It does not under- 
take to impose restrictions upon the liberty or action of 
any individual. It may, in certain cases, when supported 
by majority opinion and by the obvious logic of economic 


*Extracts from an address at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Institute. 


circumstances, endeavor to change the point of view of 
the individual when such change seems desirable from 
the standpoint of the industry as a whole, but activity 
of this type is purely impersonal and unaccompanied by 
undue moral pressure. 


MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 


It is well that this is so. The experience of the past 


three years has, I am sure, convinced us all of the futility . 


of an unyielding ironclad formula as the solution of any 
problem. In any free society maximum benefits can best 
be obtained through individuality and flexibility. It is 
only when these are definitely abused that the armor 


plate of Government regulation must be riveted on. We 


must, therefore, continue with all of the earnestness at 
our command to preach the gospel of the maintenance of 


certain fundamental standards as regards wages and 


hours. This gospel accepts as its primary assumption 
that the length of the working day and the size of the 
pay envelope should not be important factors in business 


competition. We can accept this theory as profound. 
truth and act accordingly without having to go so far as 


to prescribe the status of a particular machine operated 
by a particular individual in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time. But the mere fact that a certain type of 
flexibility is desirable in the application of these princi- 
ples makes all the more important devotion to the princi- 
ple and its continual reiteration by every individual who 
wishes to preserve’ the industry as a free and untram- 
meled portion of the economic system. It is not some- 
thing to be preached by a single agency of the industry. 
It is a common duty incumbent not only upon the Insti- 
tute but upon every association, every appointed leader, 
every responsible mill executive. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Far more demanding upon the energies of the Institute 
during the past year have been our relationships with 
the executives and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government. The invalidation of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, though ardently sought for, forced the in- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Are Discussed 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


cellent basis for the discussion at the meeting of 
the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, held at Erwin Mills Auditorium, West 
Durham, on October 31st. : 
The advantages, the limitations and the possibilities of 
larger packages from picker room to the weave room were 
: fully discussed and a great 
deal of interesting and valu- 
able information was brought 
out during the meeting, 
which was one of the best 


a HE subject of “Larger Packages” furnished an ex- 


the Association, Almost two 
hundred men were present. 
In opening the meeting, 
Chairman P. B. Parks called 
attention to the large num- 
ber of bobbins and quills, 
and to several laps, which 
were brought by members 
for use in comparing relative 
sizes of packages and a num- 
ber of these packages were 
used to illustrate various 
portions of the discussion. 

The excellent work done in preparing for the meeting 
was plainly evident during the discussion and added much 
to the value of the discussion. 

At the request of Mr. Parks, the discusaion - was led by 
W. H. Miley, Jr., superintendent of the Erwin Mills No. 
2, Erwin, N.C. 

The report of the discussion is given below. Due to its 
length, a part is published this week and the remainder 
will appear next week. 


P. B. PARKS, JR. 


+ + + 


W. H. Miley, Jr., Supt., No. 2 Mill, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: In the discussion we are going 
to cover large packages, not necessarily meaning larger 
in size but, we might say, a heavier package for each 
process from the picking through the weaving. We shall 
discuss each process by an outline, under three heads. 
First, we shall discuss the advantages of a larger pack- 
age; second, the limitations—-what limits the size of the 
package; and, third, the possibilities—that is, what we 
can do to get a larger package. | 


LARGER OR HEAVIER Laps. 


We are going to start at the picking. What are the 
advantages of a larger package at the picking, that is, a 
larger lap or a heavier lap? 

Virgil E. McDowell, Overseer of Carding, Mill No. 2, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: As to the 
advantages of having a larger lap, or a heavier lap, I 
would say that the first is that it gives the picker operator 
a better opportunity to doff his machines. A hand doffing 


ever held by any division of 


‘Co., Erwin, N. C.: 


six pickers, if he is making a lap that weighs 45 pounds, 
has a longer time to doff those six machines than if he 
were making one weighing 40 pounds. With a lighter lap 
the machine knocks off more often, and the trouble in the 
lap comes if it keeps running on the picker; that tends to 
stretch the lap. 


You also have an advantage there for the card opera- 
tor. 


Mr. Miley: You think, then, that lightening the labor 
load on vour picker man is one advantage, and another is 
that at the card you have less creeling. 

What advantages would you say come from having r less 
creeling at the card? 

Mr. McDowell: When the card ae lays a lap in 
on the card he will, if he is not very particular, cause 
some unevenness there that, when the lap goes in there, 
will cause chokes and things like that; and the less op- 
portunity a card hand has to lay in a lap and make bad 
work is a gain to you. I think it cuts down trouble at 
that place and also at the feed plate on the licker-in. 


IMPROVES QUALITY OF Laps 


M. R. Harden, Supt., No. 4 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham: I think the quality of the lap you 
take off the picker to carry to your card is an advantage; 
that is, there is an advantage there in packing the lap, in 
having the right friction. We brought two laps over here. 
They weigh the same and are of the same length, but 
you can see that the one on this side might have been 
increased in length. It is not wound consistently from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Miley: Then it appears there might be an advan- 
tage in the type of the package we get. 

I think you did not mention it, but it would be in- 
cluded in what Mr. McDowell said; you would get. more 
production at the picker and less waste at the card. 


Lruit to Size or Lap 


Let’s pass on now to the limitations. What limits the 
size of the lap, or the net weight of the lap? 

Mr. Harden: Mr. Chairman, I think the calender roll. 
If you make the lap too large it will rub the calender roll. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, the amount of space there 
limits it. 

A. L. Oldham, Carder, No. 2 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills 
The back of the card. If it is too 
large it will hit the flats in back there. 

Mr. Miley: Yes, if it is too large it will not run; it 
will hit the back of the flats. 


LARGE Lap MAy STRETCH 


Chairman Parks: Most of us know that if we build a 
lap too large we are likely to get stretch. An uneven 
friction, for one thing, or bad screening, for another, will 
cause trouble. Or if, for any reason, we have a puffy 
lap, or one that is built too solid, so that it will expand 
when it is-dried out; that will give us trouble. So we 
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ought to build a lap no larger than we can keep uniform 
from one end to the other. 

Mr. Miley: You mean by that, Mr. Parks, that when 
a lap is built and put aside it immediately begins ex- 
panding, and the larger it is, the more the outer layers 
will stretch? 

Chairman: That is right. 

W. T. Byrd, Overseer Carding, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., West Durham: I should like to ask a 
question about the weight of the lap. We get a certain 
size of lap to put on our cards. 
the ounce of the lap we have to change the knock-off on 
our cards. If we find a certain diameter of lap that we 
can run on our cards, we have to adopt that. . I found 
that in my case. I have a 40-pound lap. The net weight 
is 38.5. I have found, in measuring the laps, that they 
will vary up to 19 inches in diameter. Of course, that 
varies with the humidity. Then the length of that lap, I 
find in rolling it off, is about- 47.5 yards., Theoretically, 
it is 46 2/3 yards. So you see you have some stretch 
there. I think the main thing is to find what diameter 
we can run on our cards, adopt that, and stick to it. 

Mr. Miley: Then you think, Mr. Byrd, that a lap 


about 18 inches in diameter is what you can successfully — 


run on your cards? 

Mr. Byrd: Yes. 

Mr. Miley: What do you think is the extreme weight 
of the lap you can run? 

Mr. Byrd: I have run 47 pounds. 

Mr. McDowell: I have run a 48-pound lap. | 
the total weight; the net weight was 45 pounds. It was a 
14.5-ounce lap. I had no difficulty in running that, ex- 
cept once in a while when I did not keep the friction 
shoe correct. If you keep the friction shoe correct on 
the top cards you do not have any trouble. 

Mr. Byrd: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
some of the oldest cards in the country. 

Mr. Miley: That makes a difference, of course. © 


That is 


INCREASING WEIGHT OF LAP 


Mr. Miley: What are some of the possibilities of 
_ making a heavier lap? Suppose you were not getting 45 
pounds and wanted to, what would you do first? 

A Member: Increase the friction. 

Mr. Byrd: I have tried that, but if you get it too 
tight there you may have some pins break up or have 
some heads torn off. 

Mr. Miley: That is true, of course. But if you are 
not getting as large a lap as you can successfully run, or 
if it is as large in diameter as you can run but not as 
heavy, it is possible that you could, by putting on more 
friction, get a heavier lap. What are some of the possi- 
bilities? 

A Member: 

Mr. Miley: 
have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes, sir, it has very much to do with it. 
If you do not have a large box to screen your cotton in, 
or do not screen it evenly, you will have thick and thin 
places. 

Mr. Miley: That is correct. If the drafts are 
right and. the cotton is not distributed properly on 
screen, it will make a soft, spongy lap. 

Heavier PACKAGES IN CARDIND AND DRAWING 

Let’s pass on to the cards and drawing, because -the 
problems are the same. What are the advantages of 
getting a heavier package (that is, getting more in the 
can) on the carding and drawing? 

EO, Davis, Asst. Overseer, Mill No. 2, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin: I should think one advantage would 


Increase the yardage. 


not 
the 


Of course, if we change — 


Does the condition of the machine itself. 
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be less handling. Well, if your humidity is right and the 
can packs well, where ordinarily it runs 30 minutes it will 
run 45. This means less labor and less handling and less 
falling off at the top. 

Mr. McDowell: There is an advantage because you 
will not have to piece up so much. 

W. V. Byers, Asst. Mgr., Mills Nos. 1, 4 and 6, Erwin 
Cetton Mills Co., West Durham: One advantage is less 
waste. 


SLtiver CANS 


Mr. Harden: When you fill your can full, you do. not 


have as much bad work, because you are apt to have 
your bad work when you are putting in a new can and 


picking up under the can, etc. 

Mr. Miley: What are the limitations, now? What 
limits the amount of sliver that you can get in your can? 

Mr. Harden: The height of the coiler—or, rather, the 
distance from the can table to the coiler head. 

Mr. Miley: Would you just fill the can up until it 
touches the coiler—is that what you mean? 

Mr. Harden: No. We all doff at a certain time. We 
have a bell, and all the card hands doff at one time. 

D. F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. 
C.: I think when you see the sliver chafe against the 
roll, then you have reached the limit; you have to change 
then. Whenever it gets full enough so that we can see 
signs in the coiler head of its damaging the fiber by filling 
up too full, then we doff. 

Mr. Miley: What about the machine itself? Can you 
damage that by running it too full? 

Mr. Lanier: I haven’t run it full enough yet to find 
out about that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Boyd: Sometimes the operator will let them run 


over, and it will damage it, as he says. 


D. E. Long, Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N, 
C.: If you fill your cans full enough so the sliver goes 
over on the floor, then you are making some dirty sliver 
and making waste. 

Mr. Miley: What would you say is a good net weight 
for a 12 by 36-inch can? 

H. Grady Lyon, Asst. Overseer Carding, Mill No. 4, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham: We have here 
two cans that we ran over here. We find that we ran our — 
doff one hour and 25 minutes. In that can we have 13 
pounds of net cotton. In the other can, after a run of 
one hour and 15 minutes, we have 12.5 pounds of net 
cotton. So you see we lose a little if we doff too early. 
In other words, we waste our time and money by a 
short doff. Therefore, I think it is advisable to run as 
much as you can. The sliver we put in that can is 53- 
grain sliver. 

Mr. Miley: Is that the opinion of most of you, that 
about 12 pounds is the limit? Mr. Lyon, Mr. Miley, Mr. 
McDonald said 13 pounds. 

Mr. Miley: What are the possibilities of getting more 
in the can? 

J. V. McCombs, Supt. Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Mr. Chairman, someone touched on humidity. I shall 
not go into that, but with a 56-grain sliver I have put as 
high as 14 pounds of 56-grain sliver in a 12-inch can, 1] 
can gain as high as 3.5 pounds by having the proper 
humidity in the card room. 

Mr. Oldham: You can condense it more. You can 
put more sliver in the cans if you condense it more. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, if the trumpet is too large, 
you can condense the sliver? 

Mr. Oldham: Yes. But you can not condense it. too 


(Continued from Page 8) 
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A Review Of The Textile Industry’s 
Problems 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dustry through an extremely troublesome period in order 
to regain normalcy. We had a system of contracts char- 
acterized by the use of clauses for the purpose of protect- 
ing buyers and sellers against the contingency of tax 
annulment. The processors of the industry found them- 
selves obligated to refund huge sums of previously classi- 
fied tax money to their customérs. Other huge sums 
previously due the Government on processing tax account 
were either impounded in the banks or else held in cor- 
poration treasuries under the protection of injunction 
proceedings. Other large sums were due processors from 
the Government on account of export transactions, gov- 
ernment purchases or sales of a semi-philanthropic char- 
acter. While this mare’s-nest of complications was being 
straightened out, the mental and financial strain was 
further added to by the prospect of new tax legislation 
designed to capture the so-called windfall. Those days 
of adjustment will long be remembered in the industry 
with their chronicle of innumerable meetings, conferences, 
legal analyses, political conjectures, and the long arduous 
task of enlightening the legislative and executive divisions 
of the Government to a recognition of the real facts of the 
problem. 


For a time it looked as if the industry’s relief from the 
processing tax would be a sour persimmon in the form of 
a new tax roughly equivalent to 10 per cent of total 
capital value of the industry. But eventually the forces 
of comparative sanity prevailed, although the final net 
results are not as yet completely revealed because of the 


unbeleivable delay in the release of the tax forms. Facing. 


the danger of new taxation which took no account of con- 
tractual obligations within the industry, or inventory 
losses, or inability to pass the processing tax on to the 
public, it required a truly courageous industry to deter- 
mine upon the course agreed to at the memorable meet- 
ing in Washington on April Ist of this year relative to 
customer refunds: A course of action of which the in- 
dustry will always have reason to be proud. 


The industry’s representatives during the past year 
have known how it feels to. stand before a hostile con- 
gressional committee and to be heckled while they argued 
for the retention of certain fundamentals of the tradi- 
tional American system of business and government. I 
here have reference to the Labor Committee of Congress 
and to the Ellenbogen Bill. 


Other representatives have, during the year, gone 
deeply into the intricacies of our foreign trade policy as 
they affected our sales of cloth to the Philippines and 
‘the pressure of Japanese cloth imports into the United 
States. Their activities haye reached into the halls of 
Congress in the advocacy of protective legislation as in- 
corporated in the Soil Conservation Act but which has 
as yet not been made applicagle in our behalf. 
have also participated in the laborious task of preparing 
materials, briefs and petitions to the Tariff Commission 
in the endeavor to invoke the protective provisions of the 
Tatiff Act of 1930. Here we have had the good fortune 
to deal with an agency thoroughly cognizant of the indus- 
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try’s problems and disposed to co-operate with us within 
the legislative limitations to which they are subjected. 


The Walsh-Healey Bill was somewhat in the nature of 
a surprise packagé, not only because of certain provisions 
which were incorporated in that Act at the last minute, 
without benefit of public hearing, but also because of the 
unexpected ruling of the Department of Labor to the 
effect that the language of the Act, which provides that it 
shall not apply to goods which may normally be pur- 
chased in the open market, does not really mean what it 
says. Again the representations of an appropriate com- 
mittee have succeeded in procuring a partial and tempo- 
rary stay in the application of this Act with respect to 
Government purchases of textile goods. For the next 90 
days we are charged with the responsibility of assembling 
and presenting testimony which may result in a perma- 
nent modification of the Act that will permit the con- 
tinuance of government purchases directly from the man- 
ufacturers. Whether the effort to advance the interests 
of labor through the regulation of conditions under which 
goods are manufactured for government use will continue 
to be a policy of the Government, we do not know, but if 
the answer is in the affirmative much effort will have to 
be expended to keep such legislation within the reasonable 
bounds of sane business requirements. 

So long as the Government remains conspicuous in the 
field of industrial regulation there is danger that business 
executives may become too much disposed to attribute all 
their ills to Government action and likewise regard legis- 
lative authority as the main source of our needed reme- 
dies. A much more constructive attitude is to assume 
that the major conditions of industrial progress are still 
within the hands of individual industrialists. However, 
they are for the most part too broad in their applications 
to be contended with by the individual acting alone. Vol- 
untary group effort is a procedure which must be followed 
in the attainment of any really important objective. 


INDUSTRY’S STABILIZATION 


But of all our problems, the most pressing and persist- 
ent one, as has been generally recognized for the past 
decade, is what may be termed the instability of the 
industry. This instability does not arise from any single 
cause and will not be solved by any single formula. 
However, there was sound judgment in the thought that 
the first steps toward greater stabilization should take 
the form of an approximate standardization of hour and 
wage policies. The word approximate is not here in- 
tended as a weasel word to justify large scale deviations, 
but to indicate the presence, in a highly complicated 
industry, of special situations and changing circum- 
stances, adjustment to which can usually be made within 
the spirit of a standardization program but not always in 
literal compliance with such a program. 

This approximate standardization of wages and hours 
imparts a certain stability by raising the level of com- 
petitive behavior. It contributes still further to stability 
by retarding the tendencies to overproduction which 
appear periodically. But a successful maintenance of 
any wage and hour policy, which the industry as a whole 
considers desirable, still falls far short of preventing 4 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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EILINGS AND WALLS once bright 
and white can quickly become 
dingy, dirty, yellowed light absorbers. 
The white paint covering them turns 
yellow...theydevelop “‘Wall Jaundice.”’ 


Immune to this plant-wall “disease,” 
Interior Barreled Sunlight remains 


white year after year. It’s made with 


‘Rice Processed”’ linseed oil—oil with 
the yellow color taken out. This ex- 
clusive ‘‘Rice Process’? makes possible 
the Surety given at lower right. 

Write for free brochure of complete infor - 
mation to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
5-K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VIAL A contains refined linseed oil com- 
monly used in white oil paints. This yel- 
low color disappears when the oil is mixed 
with white pigments. But it is still there 
.. » will appear sooner or later in the form 
of “‘jaundice”’upon your ceilings and walls. 


VIAL B shows how the same highly re- 
fined linseed oil, as contained in vial “‘A,”’ 
appears after treatment by the “Rice 
Process.”’ It is almost pure white. This 
Processed’”’ linseed oil is the prin- 
cipal reason why Barreled Sunlight is 
whiter at the start, remains white, year 
after year, spreads and hides. better, 
flows more easily. 

YOUR SURETY—wWe maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight Gloss, the “Rice 
Process'’ White, will remain white longer than any oil-gloss paint or oil enamel, domestic 
or foreign, when applied at the same time under normal service conditions in accordance 
with our specifications. If it does not do so, we will give, free, enough Barreled Sunlight 


to repaint the job. 


THE PIONEER WHITE PAINT FOR LIGHT REFLECTION! 
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Larger Packages Discussed At Meeting Of 
Eastern Carolina Division 
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much, because if you do you will have trouble in drawing 
it at the next process. 

‘Chairman: One possibility that was brought very 
forcibly home to me is that you can change the relation 
between your can table and the coiler head and throw 
your sliver so it will come only to the edge, and you will 
get more usable space in the can by cutting out the hole 
in the center and also by coming up nearer to the edge. 
we have here. The smaller the hole you have in the 
middle, and the nearer to the edge of a can you can get, 
_ the nearer you are to the limits of a full can, it seems to 
me. That can be regulated by changing a gear on the 
card. Maybe some of us who are not carders are not 
familiar with that. You can also change the speed. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, you mean you can change 
the speed of the card itself or the can table or the coiler, 
or both? | 

Mr. Parks: Yes. Find a happy medium. _ 

Mr. Miley: What about the condition of the machin: 
itself? What effect would that have? 

Mr. Oldham: On a card, it is important because a 
card is somewhat stationary. You can not move the can 
table out at the end as you can a coiler head. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, then, if your cans are 
not in good shape, or your can table is not in good shape, 
it will not fill a can properly. 

Mr. Miley: ‘That is another possibility, then; getting 
your equipment in good shape. 


New MACHINERY 


Chairman: There is one thing that we did not say to 
I think that can be demonstrated by showing these cans 
start with, and that we should have said, and that is that 
our discussion this morning does not cover buying new 
machinery. In other words, that question would involve 
that, if no one had anything larger than a 12-inch can. 
We are discussing existing equipment, in other words. 
Any change we can make in the present equipment would 
be legitimate matter for discussion, but buying new ma- 
chines would not. : 

REVERSING THE TURN TABLE 

Mr. McDowell: Has anybody tried out, on the draw- 
ing frame, reversing the turn table and in that way get- 
ting more sliver in the cans? | have some people tell me 
that they have reversed the table and get two or three 
pounds more in the can. | have wondered whether they 
checked on it and found out if they were putting the 
maximum amount in the can as it was. 

Mr. Byrd: We have reversed those tables a time. 1, 
for one, could never tell any difference, provided you 
were filling your cans up. If you fill your can up, it is 
full. We have a 10-inch coiler on the plate, and those 
10-inch coilers will fill those cans full and close up that 
hole he has over there. In other words, it gets it full. On 
these lap machines we have now, that lap will fill my can 
and sometimes knock off before the lap is run out. If 
you fill your can up, why then you can not fill it any 
fuller. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, you think if the can is 
full you can not put any more in it. 

Mr. Miley: Let’s go on to roving frames. 


HEAVIER Rovinc BoBBINS 


Mr. Byrd: 
inch sliver. 


We have a .50 hank roving from our 12- 
We changed some time ago, trying to get 


cause you can run only so much on a bobbin. 
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more on the bobbins; we took off the 12-tooth gear and 
put on a 13-tooth gear. With the 12-tooth gear we got 
37 ounces on the bobbin, and with the 13-tooth gear we 
get 40 ounces. 


Mr. Miley: Why did you want to get more on it? 
Mr. Byrd: Because I need all the production I can 
get on those frames. | 


Mr. Miley: That is what I wanted to get at. 
are the advantages? 

Mr. Byrd: 
and less waste. 
that bobbin. 


What 


Well, you have less doffing, less creeling 

Now, that is three ounces difference in 
| hold the same diameter, of course, be- 
We got 
a 13-inch bobbin there, and I am putting about 12.5 
inches on that bobbin. Of course, the lay per inch might 
figure something in there. I will leave that out. But the 
saving on that bobbin, by changing that gear alone, is 87 
pounds per day on my job. In the run of a week you 
find you have 522 pounds that you have saved. 

Mr. Miley: Mr. Byrd, we are getting a little bit in- 
volved. , We are just trying to get the advantages and 
then the limitations and possibilities—not so much what 
we have done as things we might do to improve it. 

Mr. Byrd: Well, this is what I have done, and what 
somebody else has done | should like to get that, too. 

Mr. Miley: What are the limitations in the net weight 
that you can get on a roving bobbin? 

Mr. Harden: The limitations are the size of the flyer 
and the length of the bobbin and the build of the ma- 
chine—how long a stroke your carriage will take. There 
might be some others; those are the principal ones. 

Mr. Miley: What about the roving that goes direct 
to the spinning? 

Mr. Harden: ‘The spacing in the spinning creel. 

Mr. Miley: ‘The spacing in the spinning creel, that is 
right. Can anybody else think of some other limitations? 

Mr. Parks: I think the biggest limitation at the rov- 
ing frame is that you know you can get a lot on the 
bobbin but you might not be able to get it off. So | 
think the biggest limitation is that you can not run a 
shorter taper than you can run successfully on your 
spinning. | 

COMPARISON OF ROVING BOBBINS 


Mr. Harden: Mr. Chairman, | think it might be 
helpful to turn some of these bobbins on the table up so 
that the members can see them. 

On this one, as you see, we have a shorter taper than 
on the next one. We have found we can use this shorter 
taper successfully, so there is no use in runnnig the other 
one, which is longer. 

Now, look at the next three. This first one has not 
enough on it; the next one has too much, so that you can 
not get it off; and the third one is about right. 

The condition of the presser. has something to do with 
it, too. Here is one that was made with a loose presser 
around the top, so that it does not go on right. We 
made that one with a loose presser and the next one 
properly, to show the difference. 

Then the lay; this one shows the proper lay, and the 
next one is improper. 

GETTING More Rovinc on Boppins 

Mr. Miley: What would you do first, to get more 
roving on your bobbins? 

Mr. Harden: See that the frame is in good shape— 
that everything about the frame is mechanically right. 
Then I would see that the lay is right. Then I would see 
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@ Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean 
Motors are completely at home in the 
Textile Industry because they are specially 
built for it. This is no ordinary motor just adapted 

to textile usage as a makeshift. This is a motor—and 
the only motor on the market—that has been specifically 
designed and built to meet the specific needs of the Textile 
Industry. @ Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors are self-cleaning 
<x oe working parts are positively dust sealed; big, unrestricted air 
passages and glass-smooth inside surfaces, to which lint and dust cannot 
adhere, eliminate overheating and sharply reduce maintenance costs. 
® Four sizes—5, 74%, 10 and 15 hp. Standard N.E.M.A. mounting. 
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piling up of huge periodical surpluses. It is not an 
arrangement which functions within closely drawn lines. 
Although much progress has been made during the past 
decade, and especially during the past five years, toward 
the elimination of the. industry’s excess equipment, it is 
still true that the industry is an over-capacitated industry 
if it is to operate permanently on an 80-hour week sched- 
ule. Stability, therefore, from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, involves much more than an application of the 
present doctrine with regards machine hours.. On the 
fringe of the industry there are still many marginal 
plants containing several million spindles and a propor- 
tionate number of looms which continue to stand as a 
potential threat to overthrow the industry’s balance as 
soon as a point of profitable operations is reached. 

Another element of instability consists of the market 
helplessness of many units throughout the industry. By 
market helplessness’ I mean a total inability to relate the 
price of the product to the cost of manufacture. There 
are occasional periods when the market is kind enough to 
establish a proper relationship but the mill unit is never 
in a position to take credit for it or to do anything which 
will assure its continuance. During the past few years 
there have been extended periods during which no one 
could truthfully say that the industry was overproducing. 
As a matter of fact, inventories everywhere were low. 
Orders were chiefly for nearby deliveries and goods were 
- moving rapidly and easily from the mill to the consumer. 
Yet, these self-sime periods were productive of heavy 
and continuous operating losses and finally developed for 
the industry a balance sheet indicating that:in a ten-year 
period the capital structure had been impaired by approx- 
imately $500,000,000. A situation such as this is in 
violation of every economic principle. It is repugnant to 
the American system of capitalism which we all consider 
sufficiently sacred to fight for and which is still preferred 
by the American people over any other system. 


It is easy enough to say that the industry has only 
itself to blame but the futility of this explanation at once 
becomes apparent when the attempt is made to attach 
the blame to particular units—after all the industry is 
still composed of independent enterprises. It is a fact 
about which there can be no argument that in the present 
status of the industry the individual unit is relatively 
helpless in its relationship to price. To put the matter 
in this way attributes no blame to the selling agencies; 
they, as is the case with the mills, are also independent 


units of a highly competitive system, each one presum-. 


ably performing to the best of its ability and with sound 
merchandising skill the selling operations with which it 
is entrusted. Over a long period of time, this problem 
to which I refer would no doubt solve itself by the nor- 
mal processes of growth and adjustment. But in the 
long run we all become old or dead. The present gener- 
ation, therefore, may be pardoned an effort to hasten the 
process by conscious collective action. 


The Institute has been authorized by its executive 
committee, and with the approval of its board, to direct 
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an intensive study toward determining the desirability 
and practicability of establishing a definite agency of 
stabilization which will not only function co-operatively 
in the marketing of goods but will also undertake to 
expedite and enlarge the current efforts being made to 
retire or control the industry’s supply of marginal or 
surplus machinery. It is not proposed that such an 
agency would be monopolistic in character or that it 
would normally be a competitor for business. By giving 
its support at strategic points at appropriate times it 
should prevent the development of those sudden and 
severe weaknesses which frighten away buyers and ter- 
rorize sellers. Although no agency can be devised which 
could or should stand in the way of long-time price 
trends, it must be remembered that there is a difference 
between a price trend and a manufacturing margin and 
there is no reason to believe that the latter should not be 
reasonably uniform whatever be the general trend of 
price behavior. If such an agency should prove feasible 
and should .actually come into being, it will be through 
the joint efforts of the manufacturing and distributing 
groups and will serve equally the interests of both, which, 
in the final analysis, are in harmony. 


THE JAPANESE Imports PROBLEM 


Not the least of the problems which have aroused the 
concern of the industry is the threat of expanding Jap- 
anese competition. This competition, more effectively 
than any other one influence, has taken from us our once 
profitable export markets in Latin-America, and the Far 
East. More recently it has taken from us over half of 
our export business to the Philippines. It is now probing 
aggressively for entrance into the home market and at a 
time when the industry has voluntarily diminished its 
competitive effectiveness by the substantial maintenance 
of the code standards of wages and hours. Japanese 
competition, therefore, not only constitutes a threat to 
our prosperity, it is also a potential menace to our general 
social and economic standards. In this case, as is true 
with our other major problems, there may be no single 
pathway toward a solution. There is first the possibility 
of some relief under existing legislation. The Tariff Act 
of 1930 empowers the President to raise tariff rates on 
his own authority by as much as 50 per cent after prior 
investigation by the Tariff Commission under Section 
336 of the Act establishes that a cost differential justifies 
the increase.. But there is grave doubt that this flexible 
provision can meet the present emergency requirements 
in our trade with the Far East. In the procedure under 
this Act there is the further objection that such increases 
as are effected must be made applicable to all countries 
alike. Hence, the freest use of the Tariff Act of 1930 
would still leave us far short of adequate protection 
against Japan, while, at the same time, make our tariff 
rates prohibitive from the standpoint of other countries. 

The second possibility of relief is contained in the Soil 
Conservation Act which empowers the President to estab- 
lish quotas upon particular imports after it is proved 
through investigation by the Tariff Commission, with the 
approval of the Department of Agriculture, that such 
imports jeopardize the processing of agricultural com- 
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Carolina Yarn Association 


Holds Annual Golf Tournament 


Approximately 300 members of the Carolina Yarn As- 
sociation and guests attended the annual two-day golf 
tournament and entertainment at the Carolina Inn, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., October 29th and 30th. 


In addition to the golf tournament, which was played 
on No. 1 and No. 3 courses, the program of entertainment 
included a skeet tournament, floor shows Thursday and 
Friday evenings by a group of New York performers, and 
‘African golf” tournaments in the billiard room. Win- 
ners and losers in the latter were not announced. 


The annual banquet was held Friday evening in the 
spacious dining room of the Carolina Inn. During the 
meal, handsome prizes were presented to winners of the 
golf and skeet tournaments. 


This year’s get-together was pronounced one of the 
most enjoyable and best attended in the history of the 
association, and members and guests were unanimous in 
their praise of the excellent manner in which the details 
were handled by the committee in charge. 

The committee chairmen were: R. J. Mebane, of 
American Enka Corp., entertainment; Fred Hallenbeck, 
of Scott & Williams, invitation; J. P. Rickman, of Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., prizes; R. H. Mason, of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., skeet tournament; Sam Diggle, of 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., golf tournament. 


Officers of the association are: Joseph R. Morton, of © 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp., president; Sam Diggle, vice- 
president; Henry Lineberger, of Aberfoyle Mig. Co., 
treasurer; Nettleton P. Murphy, of Oscar Heineman 
_ Corp., secretary. 

Winners of the golf and skeet tournaments follow: 


WINNERS IN THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


lst—First low net 36 holes, Jons Pons, Valdese, N. C.., 
plaque and 6 highball cups; 2nd—First low gross 36 holes, 


Jons Pons (Left), Morganton, N. C., receiving 
Carolina Yarn Association’s golf championship 
trophy from J. P. Rickman, Greensboro, chair- 
man of the prize committee, 
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Officers of Carolina Yarn Association 


Left to Right—Joseph R. Morton, Greensboro, 
president; S. L. Diggle, Charlotte, vice-presi- 


dent; N. P. Murphy, Greensboro, secretary, and | 


Henry Lineberger, Belmont, treasurer. 


I Pennington, golf bag; 3rd—Second low net 36 holes, 
Cleveland Welch, set Hagen irons; 4th—Second low gross 
36 holes, Carl Ginter, 6 julep cups; 5th—First low gross 
No. 3 course, S. L. Diggle, sterling silver bowl; 6th— 
First low net No. 3 course, J. V. Garrett, Hagen woods; 
7th—First low gross No. 1 course, Bud Johnston, cocktail 
cups; 8th—First low net No. 1 course, Henry Kelly, 
black golf bag; 9th—Second low gross No. 3 course, 
Fred Sails, RCA radio; 10th—Second low net No. 3 
course, Ernest Jones, suit case; 11th—Second low gross 


No. 1 course, George Graces, bread and butter plates; 


12th—-Second low net No. 1 course, P. L. Brown, sterling 
bowl; 13th—Third low net 36 holes, Carl Eiser, Ken- 
sington bowl; 14th—Fourth low net 36 holes, Albert 


Garrou, rifle; 15th—Fifth low net 36 holes, W. B. Saun- 


ders, carry-all; 16th—Sixth low net 36 holes, Robert 
Rapp, sandwich plate; 17th—Seventh low net 36 holes, 
K. C. Laughlin, thermo bottle; 18th—Eighth low net 36 
holes, J. W. Woolen, combination pitcher and shaker: 
19th—-Ninth low net 36 holes, Frank Hall, silver coast- 
ers; 20th—-Tenth low net 36 holes, Bill Barnhardt, water 
pitcher; 21st—Eleventh low net 36 holes, S. Burton, 


pitcher and cocktail shaker: 22nd—Twelfth low net 36 


holes, Edwin Nartin, sparkling bottle; 23rd—Thirteenth 
low net 36 holes, A. J. Schautz, silver vegetable dish; 
24th—-Fourteenth low net 36 holes, J. P. Rickman, suit 
case; 25th—Fifteenth low net 36 holes, J. L. Keiger, sil- 
ver pitcher; 26th—Sixteenth low net 36 holes, A. C. 
Patterson, Kensington pitcher; 27th—Seventeenth low 
net 36 holes, Geo. Porges, leather jacket; 28th—Eight- 
eenth low net 36 holes, Jack Degener 3rd, electric clock; 
29th—Nineteenth low net 36 holes, Earl Constantine, 


William Gosch, President National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, speaking at Carolina 
Yarn Association 
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putter; 30th—Twentieth low net 36 holes, Joe Morton, 
rawhide suit case; 31lst—21st low net 36 holes, A. L. 
Brassell, sterling mayonaise bowl; 32nd—22nd low net 
36 holes, A. J .Borner, leather jacket; 33rd—-23rd low net 
36 holes, C. C. (Chick) Harding, rain jacket; 34th— 
24th low net 36 holes, W. H. Curlee, bronze bowl; 35th— 
25th low net 36 holes, Joe Foil, silver tray; 36th—26th 
low net 36 holes, W. Thompson, 1 doz. golf balls; 37th— 
27th low net 36 holes, Henry Stokes, Kensington bowl: 
38th—28th low net 36 holes, John Stickley, cocktail 
shaker; 39th—29th low net 36 holes, Henry Blake, 1 doz. 
golf balls; 40th—30th low net 36’ holes, R. G. Woodbury, 
1 doz. golf balls; 41st—31st low net 36 holes, M. E. Pier- 
son, 1 doz. golf balls; 42nd—32nd low net’ 36 holes, Reid 
Maynard, 1 golf jacket; 43rd—33rd low net 36 holes. 
J. Atkins, 1 golf jacket; 44th—34th low net 36 holes, B. 
R. Hunter, 1 doz. golf balls; 45th—35th low net 36 holes, 
A. L. Lewis, 1 belt and buckle. Golf entrants numbered. 
198. 


WINNERS IN SKEET SHOOT 


lst—High score Class “A,’ J. N. Weeks, auto. shot 
gun; 2nd—Runner-up Class “A,” Frank Curran, sterling 
sandwich plate; 3rd—High score Class “B,”’ L. M. 
Graves, mayonnaise bowl; 4th—High score Class “C,”’ 
Jone Mason, Kensington cigarette case; 5th—-High score 
Class “D,”’ Everett Jordan, Kensington brush set; 6th— 
High score Class ““E,” R. P. Smith, sweater coat; 7th— 
High score Class “F,” W. Brown, belt and buckle. . 


The registration list shows the following attended the 
meeting: 


Anderson, R. C., Charlotte; Atkins, J. N., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Apprich, R. N., Textile Machine Wks., Wyomissing. 
Pa.; Anderson, H. W., Fidelity Machine Company, Phila., 
Pa.; Ayers, W. M., Triangle Hosiery Mills, High Point; 


Blake, H. D., The Torrington Needle Co., Greensboro; 
Bailey, H. M., Jr., North American Rayon Co., Greensboro; 
Brassell, G. L., U. S. Testing Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; Barber, 
T.. C., Renfro Hosiery Mills, Mt. Airy; Butler, B. B., 
New York; Best, E. W., Jr., Cleanese Corp. of Amer., 
New York; Barnhardt, W. H., Barnhardt Bros, Charlotte; 
Brown, P. F., Charlotte; Brown, W. C., Ideal Mercerizing 
Co., Burlington; Bryan, H. T., Bryan Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Bartels, L., Roy Bartels Co., New 
York; Borner, A. J., New York; Bogue, Frank T., National 
Credit Office, Ardmore, Pa.; Ballentine, J. M., Smith-Drum 
Co., Charlotte; Berry, T. R., Valdese; Bales, N. W., Bales 
Hosiery Mills, High Point; Burton, Stuart, Maurice Mills, 
Thomasville; Burrows, S. D., Thomasville; Brown, W. M., 
Jr., Burlington; Burton, C. G., Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Burgess, W. E., Shelby; Bassett, C. C.., 


Shelby; Bossong, C. G., Bossong Hosiery Mills, Ashe- 


Calloway, H. M., Atlanta, Ga.; Crenshaw, W. H., Pied- 
mont Processing Co., Belmont; Cannon, H., Duplan Silk 
Corp., Charlotte; Cheatham, W. T., E. C. Holt & Co.. 
Burlington; Coker, F. H., Dupont Rayon Co., Charlotte; 
Carr, C. M., American Enka Corp., New York; Crews, W. 
W., Avondale Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Constantine, Earl. 
Natl. Assn. Hosiery Mfrs., New York; Cordin, E. A., 
Fidelity Machine Co., Phila., Pa.; Causey, C. W., Kahn & 
Feldman, Greensboro; Curraman, F. E., Mock-Judson 
Voehringer Co., Greensboro; Cook, J. J.,. Dupont Rayon Co., 
Charlotte; Cosby, H. T., Cosby & Thomas, Charlotte; 
Curlee, W. H., Amazon Citton Mills, Thomasville: Conway, 
C. B., Danville Knitting Mills, Danville, Va.; Chamberlain, 
F..H., Jr., Lincoln Knitting Mills, Inc., Lincolnton. | 


Diggle, S.D L., Dixie Mercerizing Co., Charlotte; Dale, 
E. L., Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Haverford, Pa.; Day, Henry F., 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THIS $5 SILL - 


at 


TERMITE DAMAGED | 


Riddled and weakened throughout by the secret attack of termites 
era crushed under. the weight of the wall it carries... .. a sill 
like this in mill construction should promptly be replaced. If it 
should collapse, other costly structural repairs would then be 
necessary. The danger lies in that termite damage is always inside 
the wood, hidden from sight. That’s why only a skilled inspection 
can tell you whether your property is being damaged by termites. 


Today, in every state, termites are attacking the foundation tim- 
bers and woodwork of factories, warehouses, residences and other 
buildings. In 1935 termite damage cost property-owners over 
$50,000,000. Damage was particularly heavy in the Southeastern 
States where most textile mills are located. 


° 


-How To Protect Your Property 


Terminix Service is the one nationally recognized termite control 
system. It was developed by E. L. Bruce Co., world’s largest 
maker of hardwood floorings. Proved successful in more than 
25,000 structures, including many textile mill properties. Applied 
with special pressure equipment by trained men, it insulates struc- 
tures against termites. A five-year guarantee, insured by Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., is issued to doubly protect each Terminix 
customer. 


A Nation-wide Service 


No matter where your property is located, this pro- 
tection against termites is readily available. Terminix 
licensees cover 34 states, including all Southeastern 
states. Sign and mail the coupon for interesting 
termite literature and—if you wish—free inspection 
of your properties. 


>> TERMIEINIEX << 
WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 


properties for termites. We understand this will be done by 
ene of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


' { ] Send us literature on termites and termite damage. ' 

Company 

| By | 


Address 


tO 
| 
| 
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Personal News 


E. F. Stevens has become overseer of cloth room at 
the Matthews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


T. B. Hunt has resigned as superintendent of the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills, Macon; Ga. 


W. F. Hutcherson, formerly with the Palmetto Cotton 
Mills, Palmetto, Ga., has been appointed overseer of card- 
ing at the Samoset Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


J. A. Neighbors, who has been coach at Gainesville 
(Ga.) High School, has been appointed athletic director 
of the Chicopee Manufacturing Company, Gainesville. 


Donald Comer, Jr., son of Donald Comer, president of 
Avondale Mills, was married last week to Miss Isabel 
Bibb Anderson, of Montgomery, Ala. 


R. L. Hulsey has resigned his position at the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., to 
become overseer carding at the Mansfield Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N.C. 


W. A. Jordan has resigned as overseer of cloth room 
at the Darlington Manufacturing Company, Darlington, 
S. C., to accept a similar position at the Mansfield Mills, 
Lumberton, 


James P. Gossett, of Anderson, S. C., president of the 
Gossett group of mills, who has been seriously ill for 
some time, was reported as being much improved at the 
time of going to press. 


A. W. Bollenback is in charge of the new offices opened 
in Charlotte by the Air and Refrigeration Corporation. 


In last week’s issue his name was erroneously given as 
A. W. Hollenback. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Southern manager for the New 
York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., who recently under- 
went an operation for appendicitis at the Charlotte Sana- 
torium, is improving steadily. He expects to return to 
his home within a short time. 


J. C. Fox, of New York, has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Blue Bell Overall Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., and will become president on December Ist. R. 
W. Baker is. to be chairman of the board, L. J. Walls, 
vice-president and general manager. 


T. N. Van Dyke, treasurer and general manager of the 
Richmond Spinning Company, Rosville, Ga., retired on 
the first of the month. He has been with the company 
for 33 years. Mr. Van Dyke is also treasurer of the 
Chickamauga Knitting Mills and the United Hosiery 
Mills. 


J. S. Gorman has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Signode Steel Strapping Company, Chi- 
cago. For five years Mr. Gorman has been directing the 

sales of this company, which makes tensional steel strap- 
_ ping for the protection and reinforcement of containers 
of all kinds, and heavy duty strapping for bracing car- 
load shipments. 

The company announces that its common stock divi- 
dend has been increased from fifty cents to one dollar per 
year, and sales of its product are the best they have been 
since 1929, 
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Officers of Textile Institute Re-elected | 


Re-election of Dr. Claudius T. Murchison as president, 
and of Goldthwaite H. Door as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., was made 
known following the annual meeting last week. 

Other officers re-elected by the board included Robert 
E. Henry, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., and Frank I. 
Neild, Neild Manufacturing Company, New. Bedford, 
Mass., as vice-presidents, and Paul B. Halstead, as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Charles C. Clark Southern Manager For 
Hart Products Corp. 


Samuel Lehrer, formerly vice-president of the Hart 


Products Corporation, New York, in charge of sales in — 


the Southern territory, has resigned his position. He is 
now engaged in the wholesale jewelry business in New 
York. 

Charles C. Clark, of Spartanburg, has been appointed 
Southern sales manager. He has been with the company 
for 12 years and is widely known to mill men who will be 
interested to know of his promotion. He will handle the 
trade in the Carolinas, Virginia and eastern Tennessee. 

Talley W. Piper, of Fairfax, Ala., will assist Mr. Clark 
and will cover Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and adja- 
cent States. He has had long experience in bleaching and 


finishing, including service sas one of the larger towel 
mills. 


Golf Trophy From Corn Products Sales Co. 


The Corn Products Sales Company, Mill Starch Divi- 
sion, presented a handsome silver punch bowl to be 
awarded the winner in the golf tournament of the North 
Carolina Cotton. Manufacturers’ Association at its meet- 
ing in Pinehurst this week. 


SOLE 


3. RS 
3 PLAY 


The bowl will go to the player with low net score and 
will be competed for by active mill men only. The bowl, 
if won by one person for three times, will become his per- 
manent property. In addition to the large bowl, the 
company is donating a smaller replica to be retained by 
the winner each year. The large bowl is to be kept the 
year until the next meeting, when it is to be competed 
for again. 
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Receives Patent On Vacuum Lint and Dust 
Collector 


Ernest J. Eaddy, head of the Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been granted a patent on the Vacuum 
Lint and Dust Collector which he developed some time 
ago. It is especially designed for cleaning automatic 
spoolers, warpers, nappers, spinning frames and other 
machinery. 

The cleaning system utilizes a system of hoppers and 
ducts for enclosing portions of the machine to localize the 
induced drafts so that the lint and fly will be drawn 


< 
» 
a 


through the natural openings of the machines and con- 
ducted to a suitable filter where all lint and dust is col- 
lected. 

The device, which is illustrated herewith and which 
was more fully described in a previous issue, is now being 
used in a number of Southern mills. 
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British Coronation Shades 


The long awaited eight new British Coronation Shades 
recently issued by the British Colour Council, rushed 
here from London on the last trip of the “Queen Mary,” 
have all been matched on cotton, wool, silk, rayon and 
acetate fibres in the laboratories of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc. 

General formulas for producing these shades on all tex- 
tile fibres are available at any of its branch offices. Spe- 
cific formulas for the individual manufacturer’s particu- 
lar materials will be furnished promptly upon — of a 
sample of undyed material. 

A color card showing the authentic shades on rayon 
may be secured through any of its branch offices. 


OBITUARY 


T. LEROY SMITH | 


T. Leroy Smith, of Charlotte, sales representative for 
the Clinton Company, died at his home after an illness 
of about six months. He was 49 years of age. 

Mr. Smith served with the Clinton Company for a 
year and a half and had been unusually successful in his 
sales work. Prior to his connection with Clinton, he was 
for nine years a member of the Southern sales force of 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company. He had a 


‘very extensive acquaintance among mill men in this ter- 


ritory. | 
Mr. Smith ts survived by his wife. He was buried at 
Rutherfordton, his former home. 


WHEN TEON IS USED 


1—-There is no slowing down on 
Monday morning ‘till ma- 
chines and plant warm up. 


2—Belts do not jump off pulleys. 


3—Quality is uniform. 


4i—Machines operate more 


5—No belt dressing is required. 


Spinning Frames 
TWO EXTRA TURNS 
ON THE FRONT ROLLS 


Teon is guaranteed to give you two extra turns on the front rolls of your 
spinning frames and TO HOLD THOSE TWO EXTRA TURNS FOR THE 
LIFE OF THE BELT! 


The reason for this is the high “cling” and low stretch of Teon (only 1/3 
that of leather). 


Indeed we have records of Teon belts that have run for 6 years and have 
been taken up only twice during that time. All the time these Teon belts 
smoothly. gave the same number of turns as when they were new. 


Teon Belts Are Guaranteed 


If you will permit us to do so, we will install Teon on one or more of your 


spinning frames. Teon belts are guaranteed to deliver more turns on the 
front rolls. You are to be the judge. 


Southern Representative 
N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C., F. H. Sawyer, Box 187 


D.P. BROWN & CO. 


Established 1894 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POPULAR STANLEY 
END CUTTER 


Of course, the Stanley Round End Cutter is popular 
with workmen. It is as easy to handle as a pair of 
snips and leaves two ROUND Safety Ends. 

The possibility of dangerous cuts and scratches to 
hands and arms is eliminated. 

In addition to these Round 
Safety Ends, Stanley Bale Ties 
also have ROUND Safety Edges for 
complete protection of workers. 


Other superior features 
of the Stanley Bale Tie 
System: 


STANLEY Exceedingly strong sealed ‘hats that 


SEALER lie perfectly flat 
One pound pres- “Coiled Double’”’- saves time and labor 


sure on end of han- 
dles develops 150 
pound pressure at 
the crimping head. 


Rust Resisting Japanned Finish 


Stanley Sealer which gives Super- 
Pressure 


These features gladly demonstrated 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Carolina’s Representative : 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. CORRY LYNCH 
552 Murphy Avenue 


P. O. Box 1204 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 
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Mill News 


Peizer, S. C——A charter was granted to the Pelzer 
Mills of Pelzer, capitalized at $100,000, under a change 
in hands of ownership. 

Merriale G. Hastings was listed as president and treas- — 
urer of the corporation, with C. K. Bolton as secretary 
and Ray R. Hood as assistant secretary. 

It was reported in some quarters the charter was got- 
ten to better place the plant in a position to complete its 
sale, tentative arrangements of which have been under 
way for some time, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Because of lack of demand for 
knitted underwear and certain outer garments, the Chick- 
amauga Knitting Mill closed Saturday for 30 days, it was 
made known by E. Y. Chapin, président of the company. 

The Chickamauga Knitting Mills is a unit of the Rich- 
mond Spinning Company. Cotton yarn used by the knit- 
ting mill was produced by the spinning plant until two 
years ago when the spinning plant closed down. 

For the past few years there has been a falling off in 
the demand for the type of goods manufactured by the 
knitting mills, it was stated. Several new products were 
added to the line in recent months to offset in part the 
trend from the type underwear manufactured. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Richmond 
Spinning Mills it was made known that T. N. Van Dyke, 
treasurer and general manager, would retire, effective No- 
vember 2nd. Mr. Van Dyke had stated at a previous 
directors’ session that he would retire at the end of this 
year, Mr. Chapin declared. | 

The Richmond Spinning Company is one of Chatta- 
nooga’s oldest textile enterprises, having been founded 
nearly 40 years ago. Mr. Van Dyke has been with the 
company for almost 37 years. No steps have been taken 
to name Mr. Van Dyke’s successor. 


Macon, Ga.—Net profit of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, for the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1936, amounted to $1,054,543, after depreciation and 
State and Federal taxes. This compares with a net loss 
of $251,837 in the previous year, and is the best profit 
showing since the fiscal year ended August 31, 1929. The 
earnings for the year just ended are equal to $5.27 per 
share on the 200,000 shares of $100 par capital stock. 

Operating profit before taxes and depreciation amount 
to $1,831,635. Depreciation totaled $580,092 and taxes 
amounted to $197,000, or total charges of $777,092. 
During the year the company paid out $800,000 in divi- 
dends with the result that a balance of $254,543 was 
carried to surplus, which at the end of the fiscal year, 
amount to $2,784,338. 

The balance sheet, as at August 31st, last, shows the 
company to be in a strong financial position. There were 
total current assets of $7,298,678 against total current 
liabilities of $415,336, or net working capital of $6,883,- 
342. Cash alone, of $490,503, was in excess of the total 
current indebtedness. There were no notes payable at 
the close of the year. The company had inventories of 
$3,267,106, of which $1,129,869 was in cotton, $1,945,- 
597 in finished goods, and $191,640 consisted of dyes, 
supplies, etc. | 

In addition to the cash mentioned above, there were 
U.S. Government bonds of $1,600,000. Accounts receiv- 
able totaled $1,890,254. 
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MILLION 
TONS YEAR... 


is @ mountainous proof 
of customer 
satisfaction 


yp Coal Company standards of prepara- 
tion assure the uniformly high quality of 
each particular General Coal Brand. General Coal 
Company Experience in Selection assures the prop- 
er Brand for each particular purpose. General 
Coals thus properly applied prove their economy 
by actual operating results. 


In meeting your own coal requirements why not 
share the economies secured by those who 


| register their satisfaction by using 10,000,000 tons 
GENCO RODA CENDROD of General Coals each year. 
GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. 1 


David Clark Managing Editor 

D. H. Hill, Jr. Associate Editor 

Junius M. Smith | Business Manager 
= SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance . 

Other Countries in Postal Union - - - . 4.00 

Single Copies - - - . 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manulacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed a.ticles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
items pertaining to new mills, extensions, efc., are solicited. 


Gypsy Coppersmiths Again 


W* hear that Gypsy coppersmiths are again 


operating in the South and have again de- 
frauded a number of cotton mills. 

Every few years these itinerants take advan- 
tage of an ancient but untrue theory that all 
Gypsies are experts in copper and brass, come 
into the South and seek work as repairers of 
slasher cylinders. 


They use a trick contract based upon a certain 


price per pound and the mill which anticipates 
a bill of $50 to $100 finds itself confronted with 
a charge of from $600 to $700, and in a few 
cases we have known the charges to have been 
$1,500. 

Rather than admit that they fell for such a 
racket some mill managers pay the exorbitant 
charges and the Gypsy coppersmith passes on to 
defraud others. | 

We make bold to state that no slasher job has 
ever been done by Gypsy coppersmiths at a cost 
of less than twice that at which the work would 
have been done by one of the reputable tin and 
metal firms located in the South. In over half 
of the cases of work done by the Gypsies, the 
workmanship has been inferior and in many 
cases it has been of absolutely no benefit. | 

We again advise Southern cotton mills to re- 
fuse to patronize Gypsy coppersmiths and not 
to contract with any individual or firm until they 
have furnished a satisfactory number of refer- 
ences relative to work done for other mills. 

The man who said that “there is a sucker born 
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every minute’’ must have heard of Southern mill 
men employing Gypsy coppersmiths. 


A Crop View 


A FRIEND who conducts a very efficient crop 
reporting service and has had a very fine 
record for accuracy writes us as follows: 

I do not expect Texas and Oklahoma to gin much more 
than 3,000,000 bales, jointly, and after looking over gin- 


nings by counties to October 18th, for all States, I sub- 
mit these figures: 


600,000 
South Carolina __ 725,000 
1,775,000 

11,575,000 


It will be interesting to later compare. this 
with the final figures upon the 1936 crop. 

The Government has floundered around so 
much in its 1936 estimates that their guess oi 


November 9th should not carry very much 


weight. 


Population and Consumption 


HE Census Bureau has estimated that on July 

Ist, 1936, the population of the United 
States was 128,429,000, which was an increase 
of 5,338,000 over July Ist, 1930. The increase 
during the past year was 908,000. 

On January Ist, 1925, with our population ap- 
proximately 118,000,000, there were 37,925,000 
cotton spindles in the United States with 33,- 
320,000 of them active. In April, 1923, there 
had been 35,512,000 active spindles. 

In September, 1936, with a population in ex- 
cess of 128,500,000, there were only 27,962,000 
cotton spindles in the United States with only 
23,433,000 of them active. 

With 118,000,000 people, we operated 33.,- 
320,000 spindles, but with 128,500,000 we are 
now operating only 23,433,000. | 

With an increase of 10,500,000 in population 
we are operating 10,000,000 less cotton spindles. 

At the present time we are operating less spin- 
dles and less looms per 1,000 population than at 
any time in the last fifty years. 

This explains to some extent the present dif- 
ficulties of cotton mills in supplying the demand. 
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They Had Us In Mind 


E lar University of North Carolina has an ex- 
cellent publicity bureau, that is, excellent 
from the standpoint of always putting the Uni- 
versity in the best possible light. 

We can not pronounce it excellent from the 
standpoint of sincerity and honesty of purpose 
because it seems to feel that its chief function is 
to cover up unfortunate incidents and it seldom 
deals frankly and openly with the public. 


A rather amusing incident in connection with 
the exposure of the episode of Prof. E. E. Eric- 
son of the University of North Carolina attend- 
ing a dinner, at a negro hotel in Durham, N. C., 
given in honor of the negro communist Jas. W. 
Ford. | 


Apparently telegrams seeking protection and 
cover-up were sent by the publicity department 


of the University. to alumni connected with » 


newspapers and one was dispatched to an alum- 
nus connected with a Charlotte newspaper. 


The publicity manager must have been think- 


ing of the Textile Bulletin and what we might 


have to say upon the subject of a professor din- 
ing with negroes at a negro hotel, because he 


inadvertently sent the telegram to his friend care 


the Textile Bulletin instead of care the news- 
paper. 

We were able to forward the telegram to the 
party for whom it was intended but somebody 
was evidently thinking about us when it was 
sent. | 


“Larger Packages” 


Ese building of larger packages in various de- 
partments of the mill has come in for increas- 
ing attention for some time past. The advan- 
tages, possibilities and limitations of larger 
packages were fully discussed by the superin- 
tendents and overseers who attended the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at its meeting in 
Durham last week. 


The practical and informative nature of the 
discussion provided a great deal of information 
on this important subject. 


We feel that the report of the meeting can be 
read with interest and profit by all mill men. 


In addition to providing a great deal of infor- 
mation on the subject of larger packages the 
meeting at Durham again calls attention to the 
very fine work being done by the technical 
groups of the Southern Textile Association. 
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Southern Knitter Well Received 


THE announcement that, beginning with Jan- 

uary, 1937, we would publish a monthly 
publication for the knitting trade, the SOUTH- 
ERN KNITTER, has been very favorably re- 
ceived. | 

The knitting industry of the South has been 
growing very rapidly and has realized the need 
of a publication of its own. 

We have been very much impressed with the 
demand for advertising space in the SOUTH- 
ERN KNITTER with practically all of the 
cover space, both outside and inside covers, be- 
ing already taken for the entire year of 1937. 


Don'ts for Driving 


RIVING an automobile is not a textile subject 

but recent wrecks have claimed so many 
members of the industry, including several out- 
standing mill superintendents, that it may be 
profitably discussed in a textile journal. 

Most automobile wrecks are avoidable and 
practically all collisions are due to the careless- 
ness of one or both drivers. 

The carelessness of one driver is frequently 
the cause of the injury or death of the driver or 
passengers in another car, but every man who 
drives carefully and uses common sense, reduces 
the probability of wrecks or accidents. 

It is well, even for experienced drivers, to oc- 
casionally study the situation and ten rules 
which have been published by the South Caro- 
lina Highway Department furnish an excellent 
opportunity. 

1. Don’t pass on hills or blind curves (you might just 

as well drive blindfolded). 


2. Don’t insist on having the right-of-way even if you 
feel that it belongs to you (the other fellow might 
keep on coming). 


3. Don’t turn without signaling (the fellow behind 
might not know the direction you intend to drive). 
4. Don’t cut corners (that’s the other fellow’s terri- 
tory and he might claim it). 
5. Don’t cut in sharply after passing (the driver you 
pass hates the ditch as much as you do). 
6. Don’t weave all over the highway and don’t take 
your half of the road in the center (your half of 
the road is on the right). 
7. Don’t come to sudden stop without signaling. 
8. Don’t lag in traffic (you have no right to delay 
those behind). 
9. Don’t try to economize by using faulty brakes or 
tires (it’s a saving you'll regret). | 
10. Don’t start, stop or turn without extending the left 


hand horizontally from and beyond the left side of 
the vehicle. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
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ELIMINATION 
OF DUST AND 


BETTER LESS FIRE 

SANITATION HAZARD 
LESS ENDS SAVINGS OF 
DOWN GOOD COTTON 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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Mill News 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Soddy Hosiery Mills unit 
in the area of Chickamauga dam may have to be moved 
to another location, according to an official of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which is building a new highway 
through that section. The plant has had labor troubles 
and has been idle most of the past year. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A net income of $288,114 after 
depreciation and taxes reported by the Brandon Corpora- 
tion for the year ended August 31st compares with $216,- 
012 in the 1935 fiscal period. The company’s balance 
sheet shows total current assets of $2,151,472 against 
total current liabilities of $432,804. Notes payabie have 
been reduced from $520,596 to $20,596 during the year. 
Cash is higher at $237,717 and inventories lower at $1,-. 
526. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The plant and houses of the Ozark 
Mill were sold at Gastonia at auction at around $75,000 
by the South Carolina National Bank, receivers. It is 
stated that everything connected with the mill was sold 
and confirmation made of same. The local agent ‘stated 
that the names of the new owners will not be available 
for several days. The mill building, it is understood, wa; 


i sold in sections, one being bought by a Gastonia firm, 


while another was purchased by a business man of Char- 
lotte. The machinery was removed some time ago. 


DANVILLE, VA—A new unit of the Jobbers Pants 
Company of Martinsville, a branch of the Standard Over- 
all Company of Baltimore, Md., will begin operations 
early next year. Plans for the erection of another fac- 
tory, which will be the fourth unit, in Martinsville, be- 
came known with awarding of the contract for the build- 
ing to E. L. Davis, providing completion by January 
15th. 

The mill, which will have 42,000 square feet of floor 
space, will cost $40,000. It has been leased for five years 
to the Jobbers Pants Company, with an option to pur- 
chase, if the company sees fit. 


SaLispury, N. C.—Judge Johnson J. Hayes signed a 
judgment for $15,456 in favor of the Kerr Bleaching and 
Finishing Works of Concord against the R. W. Eldridge 
Company, a Vermont firm operating in Charlotte. 

Counsel for the two parties agreed to the settlement. 
The suit originally asked $35,964 for alleged breaches of 
contract in not retiring preferred stock as provided and 
for failure to deliver a specified amount of goods to the 
Kerr company for bleaching and finishing. Ten per cent 
of the amount of the judgment is to be paid within one 
year and five per cent at six-month intervals thereafter. 


ATHENS, Ga.—With George Getz, superintendent of 
the Quaker unit of the Windsor Hosiery Company at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of the installation of the 
machinery, the hosiery equipment from the Philadelphia 
unit is being installed in a building here, where the con- 
cern will conduct operations in the future. A part of the 
equipment has already been put into operation at the unit 
here, it is stated. It is estimated that it will require sev- 
eral months to complete the removal of all of the ma- 
chinery. The Windsor Hosiery Company is said to be 
one of the Bromley chain of manufacturing plants. 
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Mill News 


LyMAN, S. C.—The middle section of the water reser- 
voir dam at the Pacific Mills is to be replaced and the 
entire structure reinforced at a cost of approximately 
$7,500. 

During recent rains the middle section of the wood dam 
was washed out. Lockwood-Greene Company, consulting 
engineers for the project, said the damaged section would 
be replaced with concrete and the remainder reinforced 
with concrete. 

Four to five weeks working time was ‘estimated for the 
project. The new section will be about 100 feet long and 
30 feet high. 

The construction contract has been awarded to the Gal- 
livan Construction Company of Greenville. 


Syracauca, ALA.—According to an official of the mill, 
the plan of the Avondale Mills, local unit, of lending oper- 
atives money with which to purchase land and construct 
homes in Comerdale, has worked excellently. 

This plan was started about two years ago. Some of 
the families who borrowed only sufficient money to erect 
small homes have paid for them and are now getting new 
loans with which to enlarge the homes and improve them. 
Other operatives who did not wish to enter the experiment 
at that time have also decided to try the same plan. 

It is stated here that the same experiment is being 
worked most successfully at the units of the company in 
different sections of Alabama. 


RANDLEMAN, N, C.—The Mace Manufacturing Com- 
pany, local unit of the Mace Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which is engaged in the manufacture of 
rayon and silk dress goods and draperies, after having 
spent three years in Randleman, has begun moving to 
Brooklyn. Superintendent W. M. Thompson of the local 
unit stated that the main reason for leaving Randleman 
is to be located nearer the market, thereby saving time 
in filling and delivering orders. Also, John M. Balsom, 
he said, owner of the Mace Manufacturing Company, has 
a vacant building in _— that he wanted to put to 
some use. 

While the trucks are now carrying the machinery 
North, it will be the first of the year before the moving 
has been completed, and in the meantime operations are 
still in progress. When it goes to Brooklyn Superintend- 
ent Thompson will continue with the firm as manager. It 


is expected that part of the present staff will likewise go 
to Brooklyn. 


Marietta, Ga.—The addition of three department ex- 
ecutives and about 25 employees, to be effective about 
January Ist, was announced by the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company of Milwaukee through officials of the Champion 
Hosiery Mills here. 

The Milwaukee concern is erecting a new $60,000 dis- 
tribution depot on Rose Lane street, in Marietta, and the 
new executives and employees will be located at this de- 
pot. 

Plans for the structure originally called for an outlay 
of about $50,000, but enlargements have since been found 
necessary which raise the cost about $10,000. 

Officials indicated that still further expansion was 
planned. 

Miss Jennie Tate, of Marietta, will be in charge of a 
newly-organized personnel department at the mill, 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The 
improvement entering the spinning @ 
room since the advent of the HIGH & 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Hide Loom Pickers 


From 


Hand Loom—over 100 years ago 
To 


New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 
use Holbrook Picker for 


Quality and Service 


Business Established 1822 Over 100 Years of Service 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
1822 


1936 


Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Is guaranteed to restore completely in 
a few months the original hardness of 
maple floors. Textile mills that have 
used it through the years have 
WHITER, HARDER mill 
oors. 


Denison Squeegees 
$2.75 each, 


results. 


and Rakes, at 
assist in securing these 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING Co. 


ASHEVILLE, 


N. C. 
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Yarn Association Holds Annual Golf 
Tournament 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Wadell Prtg. & Lithographing Co., Danville, Va.; Degener, 
J. F., Auffmordt, C. A. & Co., Charlotte; Dooley, T. F., 
Johnson City Mills, Johnson City, Tenn.; Duncan, F. M., 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham; Douty, D. E., U. 5. Testing 
Co., Englewood, N. J.; Durham, T. R., Textile Bkg. Co., 
Charlotte; Dalton, H..L., Discose Co., Charlotte. 


Ewing, Ralph, Central Franklin Process Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Eiser, C. H., Underwear and Hosiery Review, 


New York; English, N. C., Logan Knitting Mills, Thomas-— 


ville. 


Fuller, J. P., No. Amer. Rayon Corp., New York; Foil, 
J. R., Industrial Dyeing Co., Charlotte; Frierson, J. B., 
Jr., Dixie Mercerizing, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Fowler, John, 
The Cartersville Mills, Cartersville, Ga.; Flemister, L. S., 
United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Friedlander, 
G.; Dunlap Silk Corp., New York; Faucette, B. J., Scott 
and Williams, Inc., New York; Foil, M. B., Cannon Mills, 


Concord; Fuller, Walter A., Wm. Whitman Co., New York; | 


Fenton, G. A., Bethlehem, Pa.; Freese, C. W., Charlotte. 


Griffith, Norman, Kaumagraph Company, Charlotte; 
Gutekunst, R. M., Phila., Pa.; Ginter, Karl, Industrial 
Dyeing Co., Charlotte; Garrett, J. V., Adams Milk, High 
Point; Graves, L. M., Phoenix Mills, Statesville; Griffith, 


Left to Right—Jim. Henderson, H. B. Rogers, 
Junius Smith. 


R. H., Duplan Silk Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Gosch, Wm. 
H., Molde & Horst Co., Reading, Penna.; Graves, G. S., Jr., 
Duplan Silk Corp., Asheboro; Garrou, A. F., Waldensian 
Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Griffin, W. W., Greenville, S. C.; 
Gaither, Coles, Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, Newton; Griffith, 
J. J., Vance Knitting Mills, Kernersville; Garrou, Francis, 
- Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Grant, John M., Wal- 
densian Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Grill, Ben, Waldensian 
Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Groves, Barrow, Oakboro; Ger- 
hardt, E. A., Lynchburg, Va.; Grier, E. C., Duplan Silk 
Corp., New York; Greer, W. E., Jr., Greenville, S. C. 


Left to Right—R. N. Apprich, William Gosch 
and M. E. Pierson. 
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Hallenbach, F. H., Scott & Williams Co., High Point; 
Hardin, H. P., Triangle Hosiery Mills, High Point; Hol- 
brook, E. J., Amer. Yarn & Processing Co., High Point; 
Hoadley, F. R., Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn.; 
Haffela, A. T., Orange, N. J.; Harding, C. C., Dixie Throw- 
ing Co., Greensboro; Heinl, R. E., Meinhard Green & Co., 
New York; Hall, F. P., Jr., Hatch Full Fashion Mills, 
Belmont; Hardeman, A. A., Charlotte; Hutchison, Edwin, 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly; Howerton, R. 
D., Smith-Drum & Co., Charlotte; Harrie, T. D., Greens- 
boro; Hodges, R. G., Wilkes Hosiery Mills, N. Wilkesboro; 
Hunter, G. R., A. M. Tenney Associates, Black Mt.; Hope, 
G. R., Blk. Mt. Hosiery Mills, Black Mt.; Henderson, Wm. 
E., Greenville, S. C.; Haynsworth, H. J., Burlington Mills, 
Greensboro; Henderson, G. W., Commercial Factors Corp., 
New York. 


| 
Ison, W. Floyd, The Charlotte News, Charlotte; Inge, 

J. C., A. M. Tenney Associates, Greensboro. 

Johnston, G. 8., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Jordan, E., Sellers 
Mfg. Co., Burlington; James, Edwin F., Caro. Dyeing & 
Winding Co., Mt. Holly; Jones, D. R., Johnson Mills, 
Charlotte. 

_ Keiger, J. Lee, Indera Mills, Winston-Salem; Klein, A. 
H., Belding Hemingway Corticelli Co., Long Island; Kops, 


A. W., New York; Kelley, H. K., Viscose Co., Charlotte; 


Kearns, Chas. L., Crown Hosiery Mills, High Point. 
Lemmond, Fred, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Greensboro; 
Lindsay, J. W., Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point; Long, 
D. A., Jr., Cannon Mills, Thomasville; Laughlin, K. C., 


Left to Right—Henry Day, Fred Hallenbach, 
R. C. Anderson, J .W. Lindsay. 


Celanese Corp., Charlotte; Lewis, A. L., Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn.; Leseway, H. C., Wm. Whitman 
Co., Phila., Pa.; Lawson, W. A., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Lookout Mt., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Lambach, Fritz, 
Robt. Reiner, Inc., Belleville, N. J.; Lunday, R. F., Greens- 
boro; Lavitt, Louis, L. Lavitt Co., Hickory. 

Morton, J. R., Tulize Chatillon Corp., Greensboro; 

Murphy, N. P., Greensboro; Martin, Edw., Amer. Enka 


Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Mebane, R. J., Amer. Enka Co., 
Greensboro; Maultsby, R. C., Textile World, Atlanta, Ga.; 


Woollen, Ben Hunter. 
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Mathews, C. L., New York; Mason, J. H., Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Greensboro; MacDougall, J. E., Phila., Pa.; Mar- 
gerison, A. E., Phoenix Hosiery Co., Greensboro; Maynard, 
R. A., Grace Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Miller, J. P., Va. 
Maid Hosiery Co., Pulaski, Va.; Marer, J. D., New York; 
Mathewson, R. J., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, Phila., Pa.; 
Martinat, H. F., Martinat Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Mauney, 
A., Neisler Mills, Burlington; Metcalf, C. W.., Textile 
Banking Co., Charlotte; McDowell, James, Hemphill Co., 
High Point; McKinney, T. H., Amer. Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mt. Helly; McLaughlin, T. G., Wilkes Hosiery Mills, 
N. Wilkesboro. 


Nary, J. A., U. S. Testing Co., Chicago; Nisbon, Brown, 
Greenville, 8. C 


Porges, Geo. M., Kaumagraph Co., New York; Pierson, 


M. E., Hudson Silk Hosiery Mills, Charlotte; Paulus, C.) 


B., Phila., Pa.; Pumphrey, E. A., E. A. Pumphrey & Co., 
New York; Pennington, I. E., Penn Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton; Price, Harry, Celanese Corp. of America, New York; 
Patten, W. W., New York; Parker, F. C., High Point; 
Pons, John, Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese; Pons, 
Ben, Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese. 

Rowe, Fred, The Torrington Co., Greensboro; Reece, 

Raleigh, Amer. Bowling Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; Rooke, 
‘W. J., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.; Rounds, Geo. L., Charlotte; 
Rayburn, Lee, Morristown Knitting Mills, Inc., Morristown, 
Tenn.; Rose, H. W., The Viscose Co., New York; Rickman, 
J. P., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, Greensboro; Redding, E. 
F., Mt. Holly; Rapp, R. C., Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ville; Reiner, Dr. R., New York. 


Stickley, John L., Whitman-Williams & Co., Charlotte; 
Steere, R. B., North Amer. Rayon Corp., Bronxville, N. 
Y.; Schuéttler, H., Elizabethtown, Tenn.; Shoemaker, E. 
A., So. Temble, Pennsylvania; Smith, R. P., Cotton, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Sherrill, J. R., American Bamberg Corp., 
Greensboro; Schlie, Dr. W., Amer. Bamberg Corp., New 
York; Seid, C. K.. New York; Shuptrine, H. O., Celanese 
Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Spooner, Ray A., Barnhardt 
Bros., Charlotte; Schautz, A. G., Grove Silk Co., Scranton, 
Pa., Stokes, Henry Celanese Corp., Charlotte; Sails, F., 
The Atwood Machine Co., Charlotte; Smith, L. F., Tubise 
Chatillon Corp., New York; Stevens, G. M., New York; 
Serra, J., Celanese Corp. of Amer., New York; Sanders, 
W. B., Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Sellers, W. W.. 
Sellers Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Shannonhouse, F., Sel- 
lers Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Saunders, Mack, Elmore 
Corp., Spindale; Sharpe, G. G., Pickett Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington; Sale, V. D., Jr., Ellis & Sale, High Point; Smith, 
Junius M., Southern Knitter, Charlotte; Smith, W. H., The 
Hampton Co., Clover; Scott, Don E., Scott-Baker Hosiery 
Mills, Graham; Smith, T. R., Wiscassett Knitting Mills, 
Albemarle; Smith, M. B., Jr., Burlington Mills, Greens- 
boro; Streuli, W., Larchmont, N. Y.; Shuford, W. H.., 
Shuford Hosiery Mills, Hickory; Shuford, A. L., Conover 
Knitting Co., Conover. 


_ Thompson, Walter, The Torrington Co., Torrington, 
Conn.; Tanner, Guy C., Friedlienger-Aaron Co., Phila., Pa.: 
‘Thompson, P. H., Textiles, Inc., Gastonia; Thomas, W. B.., 
Thomas Mills, Inc., High Point; Thomas, George, Cosby 


& Thomas, Charlotte; Thomas, Jack, Thomas Mills, Inc., 
High Point. 
7 


Vaterlaus, H., Greensboro; Vanrliet, S. T., New York. 

Wiechardt, W. C., Phila., Pa.; Wallace, D. F., Crescent 
Knitting Co., Statesville; Wotan, L., Oscar Heinaman 
Corp., Chicago, Ill; Weaver, R. W., Textile Machine Wks.. 
Greensboro; Walker, F. D., New York: Woodbury, R. E.., 
New York; Williams, D. S., New York; Wyatt, W. F, 
Alamance Yarn Co., Burlington; Wade, H. W., Standard 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington; Woollen, J. W., High Point: 
Welch, C. D., Cramerton Mills, Cramerton; Wilson, P.., 
R. K., Laros Co., Charlotte; Wallner, W. J., Va. Maid 
Hosiery Co., Pulaski, Va.; Ward, W. C., Sun Mercerizing 
Co., Tryon; Weeks, J. N., Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston- 
Salem; Werner, A. C., The Viscose -Co., New York; 
Wallner, W., Va. Maid Hosiery Co., Pulaski, Va.; Walker, 
I., Va. Maid Hosiery Co., Pulaski, Va. 3 


Young, Gordon, Burlington Mills, Greensboro, 


Another Mill Saves 
$1,200.00 a Year 


A REPORT has recently come to us covering the 


installation of our new Bobbin Box Hoist and Con- 
veyor Elevator (both illustrated above). These two 
accessories were attached to the two Type K Bobbin 
Stripping Machines which were being used by the mill 
in question, and which were already saving them a 
gratifying sum every year. | 


Through the installation of these accessories, this 
mill is saving $24.00 a week, or $1,200 a year, which 
represents a handsome return upon the investment. 


Whatever your system for cleaning bobbins may 
be, or whatever kind of machines you might have, 
there are great possibilities of savings by bringing 
your equipment up to date. 


We are now in position, through bobbin handling - 


devices such as the Hoist and the Conveyor. Elevator, 
to offer complete engineering service and equipment 
that will reduce bobbin handling and cleaning to the 
lowest possible cost. | 

Let us check up on your system to see wherein TENTH 

YEARBOOK 

it can be improved so as to net you a worthwhile at 
saving. There is no obligation on your part. 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y.,N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Gro. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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“SILK AND MIXED 
GoobDs” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, 
Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS ANALYSIS, CONSTRUC- 
TION, COST, CALCULATION, AND WEAVE” BY 
ARTHUR H. SCHNELL, TEXTILE SCHOOL GRAOU- 
ATE, FORMER NEW YORK SILK EXPERT, PRACTI- 
CAL MILL MAN AND EFFICIENCY EXPERT, IN 
TWO VOLUMES, ABOUT 450 PAGES, WITH OVER 300 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


+ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net Postpaid 


+ 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


, for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL | 
— 235 Summer St. 


Write or Phone Our Southern PORE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte,N.C. 


Smooth going ... 


When the Victor Cirele-D Traveler 
is in mdtion,. one end is free— 


Doe —Thus the whole traveler is “air-cooled,” holds 
its temper, and wears longer. 

Let us send you a pamphlet explaining the details and 
advantages of this remarkable ‘‘floating’’ action, and 


samples of the Circle-D, too, if you wish. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 inverness Ave., N.E, 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta. Ga. a 


Gastonia, N 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


Tel.—247 
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Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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A Review Of The Textile Industry’s 
Problems 


(Continued from Page 10) 


modities in the United States to the extent of interfering 
with our Agricultural Adjustment program. Action under 
this law is so complicated and hedged about with qual- 
ifications that it affords no encouraging assurance of 
relief. 

Another pathway is in the direction of new v legislation 
of a more adequate protective character. Should the 
stream of Japanese imports continue to grow as it has 
during the past two years, the need of new legislation 
will become apparent to the entire public and no doubt 
will be forthcoming in due course. One difficulty in the 
way of such action by Confiress would be the avoidance 
of legislation that is frankly discriminatory in character, 
It has long been an established policy, regardless of the 
politics of the Administration, to avoid the appearance 
of discrimination in our trade with other countries. Our 
country is and has for a long time been the world’s most 
ardent supporter of the most favored nation principle. 
But regardless of such policies, and the fundamental 
principles which underlie them, exceptional action is 
always warranted if the provocation is sufficiently aggra- 
vated. 

Probably the outstanding truth of our trade relation- 
ship with Japan is that the disparity in manufacturing 
costs between the two countries is so tremendous and so 
unlike any international- cost differential previously ex- 
perienced that Japan must in truth be regarded as a 
highly special situation and one which can not be dealt 
with satisfactorily within the scope of customary foreign 
trade policy. This is a truth to which the Japanese 
themselves can not be oblivious and it suggests, therefore, 
the possibility of a third recourse to which Americans 
and Japanese alike may resort. I have reference here to 
a plan for private negotiations between the textile indus- 
tries of the two countries, the purpose of which would be 
to acquaint the Japanese fully with the factual situation 
confronting the American industry and to so interpret 
these facts as to make possible voluntary adjustment of 
exports to the United States in line with the obvious logic 
of economic and political reasoning. It is'a problem to 
which the answer can be given by objective analysis and 
if this procedure is not successful, we have no recourse 
but to action which is unilateral and directly restrictive. 

If friendly discussions: can produce a solution both 
countries are better off and the profitable trade relations 
which are of.a non-competitive character can be pre- 
served along with the maintenance of good feeling which 
is so much to be desired by both nations. It must not 
be assumed that the type of international arrangemcnt 
known as a gentlemen’s agreement is fundamentally de- 
fective because of our difficult experience as regards the 
Philippine agreement between the Japanese government 
and our own. ‘That agreement, being the first of its 
kind, failed to foresee certain unfavorable outcomes which 
greater experience would have enabled both countries to 
anticipate. There is reason to believe that the defects 
of this agreement can be removed and that it will defi- 
nitely bring about eventually the results which were orig- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Build Addition 


Decatur, Ala.—At the Cooper- 
Wells Company an addition costing 
$15,000 has been constructed. This 


company is engaged in the manufac- | 


ture of women’s and children’s cotton 
mercerized and artificial silk hosiery, 
and women’s full-fashioned silk hos- 
iery, and men’s seamless hose. 


Cloth Exports To Brazil Lag 


Washington.—The Department of 
Commerce reported that, despite Ad- 
ministration efforts to increase ex- 
ports of cloth and other merchandise 
to Brazil, the United States share of 
the yarn and cloth market in the 
Latin republic still remains negligi- 
ble. 

Observers asserted that the United 
‘States should enjoy a larger share in 
the Brazilian market but it was ap- 
parently . believed that American 
manufacturers have not exerted suf- 
ficient effort to expand their market. 
While it was admitted that Brazilian 
mills have been steadily increasing 
their production, with a_ resultant 
displacement of foreign goods, it was 
stated in an official report that Bra- 
zilian spinning mills are still unable 
to meet all local requirements and 
foreign yarns of fine count and finish 
are still in demand. 

In 1935. the United States supplied 
less than $1,400 worth of cotton yarn 
and only $43,000 of cotton cloth out 
of a total importation valued at $2,- 
130,000 yarn and $1,200,000 for 
cloth. During the early part of 1936 
the United States was able to secure 
a larger volume of business than dur- 
ing the corresponding ‘period of 1935, 
but it is not considered certain that 
this trend will be maintained. 

It was reported that silk and rayon 
weaving in Brazil has rapidly devel- 
oped to such an extent that the local 
industry now supplies most require- 
ments for knit and woven silk and 
rayon goods. 

Meanwhile, it is stated, Brazilian 
exports of raw cotton rose from 84,- 
O00 metric tons during the first seven 
months of 1935 to 106,000 metric 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1936, 


Amoskeag Co. Formally 
Dissolved By Holders 


Manchester, N. H-~—The Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company, at 
one time one of the largest textile 


manufacturers in the world, dissolved 
October 28th. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Three stockholders, holding proxies 
representing 66.79 per cent of the to- 
tal shares, voted dissolution at a five- 
minute meeting. 


Henry Rauch, former agent of the 
company, presiding at the meeting in 
the absence of President William 
Dexter, told the shareholders that 
with the transfer of the physical as- 
sets of the company to the Amoskeag 
Industries, Inc., there was no neces- 
sity for continuing the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. 

The interests of the stockholders, 
he said, would be safeguarded by At- 
torney Arthur Black, referee in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Two of the three shareholders pres- 


ent, Michael E. Ahern and Fred Cas- 


well, were former officials of the 
plant. The third, Arthur W. Dem- 
ouplied, is a Manchester newspaper 
man. | 

The piant, which at one time en- 
ploye 1 29.600, was being operaied 


25 


with a furce of 7,000 when it closed 
a year ago. 

The Amoskeag Industries, Inc., 
now in control of the physical assets, 
recently took over the plant after its 
bid of $5,000,000 for the property 
had been accepted. 
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Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CoO. 
1108 E. Trade Chariotte 


| Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 

4 Sanitary, industrial and boiler water f 

analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 

general analyses. 


i MURRAY LABORATORY 


17 years Experience 
$21 W. McBee Ave. 


Woonsocket 9” 


64—Universal No. 
120—Universal No. 


Office and Warehouse 
§ 231 South Main St. 


ae SPECIAL LOTS MACHINERY FOR SALE 
60—Whitin 40” R. T. F. 


144". 


| 
| 
| 
x 4% 
| 4—Foster No. 12 Tube Winders, 100 Sp. each. 
90 Cop Winders. 

50 Tube Winders. 

2—Scott Yarn Testers, motor driven. 
2—-Suter Yarn Quadrants. 

4 Worcester J2 Beam Compressor. 
-—Hyegrolit Machine. 
i seria us your inquiries for the best used equipment, | 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


220-volt motors. 

tinned. 

Cards, 12” coilers. 

x 102 Sp. Intermediates. 


Telephone Gaspee 6464 
Providence, R. |}. 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 


products and profits. 


It must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


FP. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
703 Embree Crescent 814 W. South St. 
Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


a 
a 
PATENTED 
| 
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WANTED—Loom fixers for colored work 
on heavy C. & K. 4 x 1 box looms; also 
16 to 20 harness dobby Stafford looms. 
M. F., care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer carding. 
Fine combed yarn preferred. 15 years’ 
experience on present job. I. C. S&S. 


graduate. Can furnish references from 
former employers. Strictly sober. “G. 
W. care Textile Bulletin. 


W ANTED—First-class sheet metal work- 
er who can cut all types of patterns and 
be able to direct helpers. Steady work 
with large, 
concern in Charlotte. T.,” 
Textile Bulletin. 


care 


WANTED POSITION — Young. married 
man desires position as supply clerk or 
timekeeper in mill or bookkeeper in mill 

store. Am experienced in above work 
and can furnish the best of references. 
Y. Z.,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as second hand by I. 
Cc. S. mah, 15 years of experience in 
carding, white and colored work; 35 
years old, sober. Address “P. C. A.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
oni one to two: hundred % to % 


H. P. Loom Motors, 550 volts, 60 
cycles, 3 phase. Name price deliv- 
ered here, present condition of 


Clinton Cotton Mills 
Clinton, S. C. 


| 
| 
| motors and how long in use. 
| 


Blue Bell Buys Plant 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Blue Bell 
Overall Company is buying the Globe 
Superior Corporation, the business to 
be taken over December Ist, accord- 
ing to announcement made by offi- 
cials of Blue Bell. 

Properties of the Globe Superior 
Corporation include plants in Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.; Abingdon, IIL; 
Canton, Ill., and Commerce, Ga. 

The Blue Bell Overall Company 
has two plants in Greensboro and one 
in Middlesboro, Ky. Both compa- 
nies have sales offices in New York 
and Chicago and sell the same class 
trade. 


Actions Are Dropped 
Against Labor Board 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Cannon 
Mills Company; Concord, and_ the 
Golden Belt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Durham, have withdrawn ap- 
peals to the United States Circuit 
Court and are thus dropping their 
equity actions against the National 
Labor . Relations Board and_ its 
agents. 

The appeals were from a ruling by 
Judge Johnson J. Hayes in U. 5. Dis- 
trict Court here dismissing equity ac- 
tions brought by the two firms, deny- 
ing them declaratory judgments, and 
refusing them injunctiotns . against 
hearings which the N. L. R. B. had 
last. spring proposed to held at Con- 


progressive manufacturing . 


Powder Co. 
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U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co... 


LL ESSE 


TITS 


| 


or 
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Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons... 
Wolf, Jacques 
Wytheville Woolen Mills 


TTRISISI 


cord and Durham into alleged dis- 
criminations by the two concerns 
against workers with union affilia- 
tions. 

Notice that the appeals have been 
abandoned was given in stipulations 
filed in U. S. District Court by A. 
Norman Somers, counsel for the N. 


L. R .B. and its agents. The stipula- 
tion was filed with consent of the 
counsel for the two manufacturing 
concerns. In his decision, Judge 
Hayes ruled that the National Labor 
Relations Act provided adequate 


remdies at law for those disputing 
the powers of the board. 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—To contact mill managers 
who do not have a lunch room or lunch 
wagon in their mills. Have an excel- 
lent proposition to offer these manag- 
ers. R. A., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED —Position as cotton mill man- 
ager or superintendent. Fully capable 
of taking full charge. Have had 30 
years experience on all kinds of plain 
and fancy goods, also napped goods. 
Can furnish best of references. A. B. C., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as master mechanic. 
16 years’ experience; age 41. 
Experienced, care Textile Bulletin. 


Address: 


WANTED—By man who desires to locate 
in the South, position as cotton mill 
manager or superintendent. Fully capa- 
ble of taking complete charge. Have 35 
years experience in all cotton textile 
lines. At present, and for the past 10 
years, engaged as superintendent of a 
large and successful cotton mill in the 


North, making sheetings, prints, and 
fine and coarse yarns. Also 4 years 
previous experience in South. “J. W. 


R.,” care Textile Bulletin. 


HELP WANTED—We have opening for 
several sheet metal erection workers. 
Scale pay, open shop. If not skilled 
workman and reliable, don't apply. 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
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scenic standpoint. 


ice. 


FROM: 

Gastonia, N. C. . 
Greensboro, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Lexington, N. C. 
Marion, N. C. . 
Morganton. N. C. 
Reidsville. N. C. 
Salisbury. WN. C. 
Statesville, N. C. 
Thomasville, N. C. 


man tare extra, 30-day limit 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
CENTRAL EXPOSITION 
Dallas, Texas, 1936 


All preparations have been made to entertain you. 
Texas cities, bustling. typically Texan communities. every section 
offers q brilliant panorama of attraction. 
one hundred years of unequalled achievement. 
gigantic Centennial Exposition will be your starting point. Then 
you ll wish to visit the Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. Fiestas. 
pageants. reunions, cowboy ceremonials, mardi gras and historic 
celebrations will lure you to every section of Texas. Texans will be 
in festive mood. Help them celebrate. 


Southern Railway offers 
THREE GATEWAY ROUTES to Dallas and other points in Texas 
and the Southwest—New Orleans. Vicksburg and Memphis. 
DIVERSE ROUTES—Go one way and return another, if desired—to 
| enable you to secure the greatest benefit from an educational and 


EXCELLENT TRAINS AND SCHEDULES to insure satisfactory serv- 
GREATLY REDUCED FARES to make your trip economical. 


Examples of Round Trip Fares in effect Daily to Dallas: 


(A) Good in Coaches only, 30-day limit (8) Good in Sleeping or Parlor Cars, Pull. 
Season limit tickets on sale at slightly higher tares. 
Proportionate tares to other Texas points, including Fort Worth, Galveston, Hous. 
ton, Austin and San Antonio. For further inlormation, consult your local ticket agent. 


Rf. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


FOLKIS' & 


Glamorous 


Texas is celebrating 
Dallas and its 


(B) 

(A) In Pullman 
In Coaches Cars 
$43.95 
45.05 
43.35 
47.30 
47.30 
46.60 
« 32.98 42.60 
. 32.64 43.70 
. 36.58 48.55 
. 34.98 45.70 
34.22 45.55 
35.84 47.15 
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PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


Paul B. Eaton | 


i Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


PAULA. DUNKEL 


COMPANY INC. 


= 82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,NY. 


Salesman Wanted 

Old established manufacturer of 
textile oils and chemicals wants a 
salesman for the Southern terri- 
tory. An excellent opportunity is 
open to the right man. Only those 
with selling experience in Southern 
States and knowledge of practical 
application of products need apply. 
Address ‘“‘Salesman,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED 


To lease with proposal to purchase, 
5,000 or 6,000 spindle mill equipped 
to make ply combed yarns from 
24's to 60's. Address ‘‘Corporation,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


| WHITE &CO., Sou. Rep. | 
International Molstening Co. 
Jackson Molstening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls | 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Box 533 
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Larger Packages Discussed At Meeting Of 
Eastern Carolina Division 


(Continued from Page 8) 


a new spinning machine as, being absolutely correct? 
Would you regard the one which the manufacturer sends 
out with a new machine as giving the greatest amount 
you could put on the bobbin? 
Mr. Harden: I imagine you refer there to changing 
the bend of the presser. 
Mr. McCombs: That is right. 


Mr. Harden: We have tried that, but did not find 


that it did the work any good. Perhaps someone has had 
other results. 


LARGER PACKAGES IN SPINNING 


Mr. Miley: If that exhausts the possibilities on the 


roving, let’s: go to the spinning. I think it is better to 
separate the spinning and take filling first. What are the 
advantages of a larger package on filling? Of course, | 
do not mean larger in diameter, but heavier. 

J. M. Morgan, Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 2, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: The first thing would be, of 
course, that it cuts the doing in spinning. Then it cuts 
putting them in the loom, putting them in the battery. 
There would be fewer changes in the cloth, too. 

Mr. Miley: Some weaver tell me what advantages 
there would be in the weaving. : 

M..C. Brown, Overseer Weaving, Mill No. 5, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: Less possibility of making thin 
places. 

Mr. Miley: The more changes you have at the loom 
the more chances there are for making seconds or bad 
work. 

Mr. Miley: Would it affect the labor in the weave 
room? How would it affect your fixing? 

Mr. Brown, Well, the loom would not be so apt to get 
out of fix, and there would be less fixing. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, you mean by not chang- 
ing so much there would be less breakage on the loom? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Miley: What other advantages are there? 

Mr. Harden: In the cloth room inspection, in the 
different processes you put it through after it leaves the 
weave room, there is much less work there if you have 
fewer changes. 


Less LABOR 


T. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids: There is a saving on labor. You can go all the 
way back through, and it saves labor. It takes less labor 
on the looms. 

In that question of the quality of the cloth, there is a 
tremendous difference there. When a loom is running all 
right, but is changing every 35 seconds, there is a tre- 
mendous chance of making bad work there. 

Mr. Lyon: One possibility is less wear on the filling 
quills. You will have less wetar if the quill is full. 

Mr. Miley: You refer there to less possibility of wear 
in the transfer, by rough handling, etc.? 

Mr. Lyon: Yes, sir, on the long quill. 

Mr. Miley: What effect would it have on the waste? 

Mr. Lyon: It will reduce the filling waste, I would 
say. 

Mr. Miley: Yes, because every time you transfer on 
the loom you have to leave some filling on the quill. The 
more you change, the more waste there will be. 

What are the limitations? 

Mr. Harden: The length of the shuttle. 

A Member: The size of the ring. 
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Mr. Miley: What about the kind of package, Mr. 
Harden? I mean by that you can get more on your 
bobbin and still get it in the shuttle, provided it will run 
off. You have to have a package that will run off. 


Mr. Harden: Are you referring to its hitting the wall 
of the shuttle? 


Mr. Miley: No, referring to the build. 


Mr. Harden: Mr. Parks has one there he can demon- 
strate. 


Chairman: We must limit it to the size that the shut- 
tle will allow it to take—that is, the length and the width 
of it. Also, as Mr. Harden mentioned, you have to con- 
sider that it will rub on the bottom—trub on the warp 
yarn, as Mr. Harden mentioned, and rub itself in two. 
So it seems we are limited by the shuttle both this way 
and that way (indicating). Also, as someone mentioned, 
we have to consider the process in weaving, what kind of 
speed we have, what kind of shuttle box we have, and 
how easy or hard it is to stop that shuttle. That, of 
course, affects the taper we can run up here. This taper 
is rather long, as you see. It is rather long, because 
those looms run fast, and the shuttle is comparatively 
short for its bulk. The box is a short box, which does 
not allow us to get a good check.. Anything but a short 
package would run right on off, and if we can not run 
our package there is no use to make it big. 

Mr. Miley: What are the possibilities of increasing 
the amount of filling on the bobbin? 

Mr. Harden: We have done something to correct a 


. condition we had that will give you different possibilities. 


We found we could put on a different lay-in that will give 
us a longer quill. We did that after we corrected our 
lay-in. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, then, by making a slight 
change on your loom you were enabled to put a longer 
quill on your spinning and make a longer package. That 
is one possibility. 

What about the spinning frame itself? What can you 
do there to make not necessarily a larger package but a 
heavier package? 

Mr. Harden: We were working more to get a longer 
package. We raised our thread boards and found we had 
an advantage. It also cut down the balloon a little and 
gave us a better wound quill. 

J. O. Creech, Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C.: I found lately we can put a heavier trav- 
eler on. | 

Mr. Miley: If you do not, have as heavy a traveler 
as you can run, there is a possibility in putting on a 
heavier traveler. 

Mr. Creech: Well, we have to have our stroke 1% 
inches on our filling quill to make the yarn stay on. We 
have to put it on as hard as we possibly can to make it 
stay on. 

R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Warping and Wind- 
ing, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: Well, I 
would start with the frame, to see that it is in good me- 
chanical condition. See that the spindles are all plumb 
and the guide bar properly set, etc. Go on to the stroke 
of the bobbin and also to the taper of the bobbin and see 
if there were any possibility of getting more on. 


SPEED OF Rinc 


Mr. Miley: What about the speed of the ring rail? 

Mr. Hughes: Well, you can speed up the ring rail if 
you want to shorten the stroke a little. There is a possi- 
bility of getting more on there. 

Paul Harris, Spinner, Selma Mill, Selma, N. C.: I 
have had some experience with speeding up the ring rail. 


if 
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if I were getting the full stroke that we can put on the 
bobbin. Then I would go to my taper and see how far 
I could go with my taper before it would fall over. Of 
‘course, all of that would have to be based on whether it 
would run in the spinning creel. 


Mr. McCombs: You spoke about the presser on the 
bobbin. Dou you regard the presser that is sent out on 
That will be of some help; you can get more on the bob- 
bin, and it also cuts down ballooning. 


V. H. Carr, Overseer, Borden Mig. Co., Goldsboro, N. 
C.: I do not think our bobbins and the way we build 
them would work in a weave mill, because we have a soft 
yarn that we use for knitting. We find that if we use too 
heavy a traveler, for making a heavier package and get- 
ting more yarn on, we stretch our yarn, on soft twist. 

Geo. F. Breitz, Supt., Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. 
C.: One thing we do is to have a bobbin taken, every 
week, from every frame, lay them out, and see that they 
are the same length. 

Mr. Miley: What effect would coarse and fine pick 
gears have on it? 

A. W. Faris, Overseer, Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills 

Co., West Durham: That would control the size of the 
bobbin. You have to make the bobbin and the stroke 
suit the weave room. After you get the ring rail right 
and run ds heavy a stroke as you can to suit the ring 
rail, there is nothing else you can do, because you have 
to suit the weave room. 
- Chairman: . There have been some cams put on the 
market that are supposed to help. 
er they do or do not. But they are supposed to give you 
the possibility of a shorter stroke and also to put more on 
your package. 


Arthur Makin, Overseer, Tabardrey Mig. Co., Haw 


River, N,. C.: We use a staggered cam and get good 
results from that. We do not have the amount of slough- 
off in there. 


Mr. Miley: In other words, then, by using that cam 
you were enabled to get a larger package that would run? 

Mr. Makin: Yes, sir. It shortened our taper in there. 
The stroke varies each time; in other words, the fourth 
stroke is a long stroke. You are winding from the nose 
all the time. 


BuILDING BETTER BOBBINS 


Mr, Miley: I notice some of the bobbins here are 
thicker at the bottom. What can you do about that? 

Mr. Morgan: You can change that by using your 
adjustment screw on the builder. You can make it 
shorter and make your stroke shorter at the bottom or 
wherever you want it. 

Mr. Miley: What does it do? What does it adjust? 

Mr: Morgan: It adjusts the traverse, adjusts the 
builder. This screw comes out under there, and it adjusts 
the Pitman roll. “You can adjust it either way, from the 
top or from the bottom. That is not on all the frames. 


LARGER PACKAGES IN WARP YARN 


Mr. Miley: Let’s move on to warp spinning. In that 
we shall include the twisting. What are the advantages 
of the larger package there? 

_ Mr. Breitz: We find we can put more yards on. It 


lessens the number of knots, saves waste, and saves piec- 

ing on the warping by having fewer knots. 

labor and less doffing. 

_ Mr. Miley: 

affect that? 
Mr. Brietz: 

longer. 


There is less 
What about your next process? Does it 


Yes, sir. A spool will run about a third 
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I do not know wheth- . 
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Mr. Miley: In other words, there is less labor in 
winding? 

Mr. Brietz: Yes, sir, less labor all the way through. 

Mr. Miley: Are there any other advantages? 

Mr. Brietz: Less labor in the cloth room. 

Mr. Miley: Naturally, with fewer knots you will have 
better running work and less bad work. 

Mr. Miley: What limits the package on warp spin- 


ning? 
Limits OF PACKAGE ON WARP SPINNING 
Mr. Brietz: Getting production and better running 
work. In an old mill, where the machines are nearly 


obsolete, we have installed a line of sprinkler pipes on 
the outside wall, to get humidity. That little spray from 
them makes a wonderful change; it makes a better bob- 
bin and makes the work run better. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, you mean that with the 
proper humidity the bobbin will pack harder and you 
will get better work. What other limitations are there? 
- Mr. Harden: The size of the ring. 


A Member: The length of the bobbin. 

A Member: The gauge of the frame. 

Mr. Miley: Certainly the gauge of the frame limits it. 
A Member: The length of the stroke. 

Mr. Parks: 1 don’t think that is a limitation. 


Mr. Miley: No, the length of the stroke is not a 
limitation, because you can change your stroke any -~_ 


you want it. 


When you have to get it off, is that a limitation? 

Mr. Lanier: The design of the frame is the greatest 
limitation I have. 

Mr. Miley: What do you mean by the design of the 
frame? 

Mr. Lanier: Well, the lifting rods. They just will 
not let it go any higher. If they would give me longer 
lifting rods I could run a longer bobbin. | 

Mr. Cates: -You can change your old frames, change 
the traverse and thread board, make your own traverse 
and thread board. We increased our bobbin from 7 to 
74% by putting on a traverse and thread board and put- 
ting the guide wires up. 

Mr. Miley: Does the type of wind have anything to 
do with it? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. -On filling wind you can not get 
as much on as with combination wind. 

Mr. Miley: Then the type of wind would affect it. 
What else? . 

Mr. Morgan: Well, your lay there will affect it, and 
the speed of the ring rail will affect it. Also the traveler. 

Mr. Miley: Yes, of course. We covered those in fill- 
ing. What else might you do to an old frame that you 
think would help it? 

Mr. Morgan: You can lower your t spindle rail there. 
If you lower it you will get more on there, but you are | 
liable to get balloon. 

Mr. Miley: You can get more on by lowering the 
spindle rail and using a longer bobbin? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

Mr. Miley: That is one possibility. 
rings: 

Mr. Morgan: You pare be able to increase the size 
of the rings. If you are running separators you might be 
able to increase the size of the rings, and the gauge of 
the frame will not bother you much, provided it does not 
whip against the side of the separator. 

A Member: We used a larger quill and filled that 
space up with yarn. 


What about the 


(Continued next week) 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling A gents 


66-68 Worth St. 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. 


New York 


Wellington, Sears Co 


San Francisco 


93 Franklin 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New  York.—Cotton goods markets were less active 
during the week. Some softening of prices for spot print 
cloths was reported, but as a whole the market continued 


very strong. Buyers continued to show interest in Jan- 
uary deliveries. 


In print cloths, the 39-inch 4-yard squares were sold 
at 9'4c for spot shipments, against a previous quotation 
of 9'%4c.. Shipments for the first quarter of 1937 were 
offered at 9c and December goods generally were quoted 
at 9¥@c. Other print cloths held unchanged. There was 
active inquiry for the 38-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s for 
January. Most houses held January alone at 57<c, with 
February and March at 534c. Some January alone sold 
at 534c. Spot goods remained firm at 6c. 


In the sheeting market it was reported there were good 
sales of the 40-inch 5.50s at 534c for November shipment. 
Late December and forward were offered at 55¢c. Sev- 


eral other sheeting styles sold in moderately good volume 
at firm prices. 


Most centers quoted spots of 80x60s broadcloths at 
73¢c; in a few directions, actual quick goods were re- 
ported a shade less tight than recently. Next year’s de- 
livery was generally quoted at 7c; there had been some 
sales of April reported at seven-eighths. January-Febru- 
ary-March delivery of 100x60s sold at 834c; spots were 
quoted at 9'c in some centers, with interest limited at 


that price. First-quarter delivery of 116x60 was reported 
sold at 9M%c. 


The market for combed goods was coasting along with 
prices holding firmly to the recent advances and trading 
narrowed down to a routine affair so far as staples were 
concerned. Various fancies and semi-fancies were in 
demand. Substantial sales of rayon-decorated ‘shirtings 
were reported. 


In rayon goods, the dress fabric activity centered upon 


2x2s, gamsas and 100-denier and 120-denier acetate — 
print cloths. 


rrint cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.... 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 
Brown sheetings, 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s___ 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Sales of both carded and combed 
yarns continued at a very good rate last week. Prices 
were generally unchanged and held up well. ‘The pres- 
sure for deliveries continued in all divisions of the mar- 
ket. Business in weaving yarns showed some improve- 
ment and in some instances mills were unable to supply 
yarns on delivery date wanted by consumers. 

So many mills are sold up to the end of March that 
they would hardly know what to do with new business 
unless offered for the second quarter of 1937, in which 
event prices now current on carded and combed yarns 
- would need upward revision before acceptance. One large 
organization whose mills cover all types of yarn produc- 
tion is coming to the end of October with sales, shipments 
and production pretty close to a record, and evaluating 
the situation from many angles is of the impression that 
for the next five months at least an active and increas- 
ingly profitable cotton yarn business is likely to be seen. 

There seems no fear of immediate overproduction, par- 
ticularly as high spindle activity is validated by near 
record consumption of yarns. There is no letup in de- 
_mand for deliveries. Consumers are specifying well ahead 
and mills have no trouble in planning their operations. 

A number of contracts weré placed for thread yarn, 
for which 45c was paid for 36s two-ply reverse twist, 
basis 1 3-16-inch staple. The 1%4-inch staple thread yarn 
was quoted from 5lc to 53c, and 134-inch at S6c. A 
number of mills in this quarter had begun to find oppor- 
tunity to take new orders, though no great amount was 
needed to once again become sold up solid from January 
forward. 

Sales of single and ply combed yarns continue to far 
exceed production. Spinners have booked orders for 
about one-third more single combed yarn than they have 
made and in ply yarns the ratio of sales to production is 


nearly 160 per cent, according to the latest summary of 


the spinners’ group. Preliminary estimates seem to show 
that October has been one of the most active months in 
the history of the combed yarn industry. 


Prices quoted are as of October 24th. 


Southern Single Skeins 80s *34 
40s _ 49 
8s ; 25 - 
10s = - Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
: 
Ss. . 251% - 
20s - 10s 26 
20s | 14s 27 
36s 371% - 
Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
10s Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
251% - and 4-ply 99-294 
14s Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
16s 26% - and 4-ply 27% - 
27 - White carpets, 8s, 3 
30 32%- 
400 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
8s, 1- sly > 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s. 93 and 4-ply 23 -24 
arps 10s, 2..3 and 4-ply 24%- 
12s 30s, 2-ply 33. 
16s 28 - 
20s #29 1% - Southern Frame Cones 
24s 31 -31% 
268 10s 
30s *34 12s 
368 14s 25% - 
49 - 16s 
7 18s 26% - 
10s 21. = 
22s 28: - 
24s 
26s 30. 
28s 
30s $2. 
40s 38. 


*Contract. 
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To Increase Your Production and Quality Write Us 
for Information on Changing Your Flyer Frames 


From 11x5'% to 12x6 
9x4', to 10x5 
7x3. to 8x3', 


The Norlander Machine Company 
Gastonia, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 


With years of service and experience to hundreds of Cotton Mills all 


over the United States we offer you the best Skilled Workmanship In 
repairing, <i Spindles of all kinds, Steel Rolls, Twister Rolls and 
Rolls 


Drawing 
OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Send Ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


EXPERIENCE 
SOLVES PROBLEMS 


“Two Heads are better 
than one’’ if both are ex- 
perienced. 


Call our 


Southern Representatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J.. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER po 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. , 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bldge., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Blidg., C. : 
Crosby, Megr.; St. Louls, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg, C. L. 
Orth, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 BE. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. , 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, BS. .<. 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Ino., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 815 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


AHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest | 


F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


HARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Po Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S .C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


MSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. Cc. Sales 
Reps., Ww. B. Uhlier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


N CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Bide., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia. Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Char- 
otte, N. C. 


BROWN @& CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
| Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


LL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Son Ban M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. Cc. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


ICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C..P. Semmiow. Execu- 
tive Offices. 111 W. Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 


IBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
aon. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


INTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
iP. ©. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; C,. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 


Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C:, W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex. ; 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. A 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. . 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N C., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.: Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BH. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. t., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C ; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS tnc., E. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Re 
George F. Bahan, P. 0. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C in 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg. 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. Chariots, 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps. 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C. wf 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE Co., 44 Cross 8t., Providence, R. IL. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. c. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.; 8S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Law Blidg., Norfolk. Va.; W. A. 
and Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 

en, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Ch 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: F 


G. 
; F. W. Reagan, A _N. C.: 
G, Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. sheville, N. C.; 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New 


York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. Ginn, 

Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 

Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., T Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 

Mare, Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
; . Dunlap, Mers. ou. Sal 

ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Ch hon wo a 
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Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. "Co ox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va... Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, M 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dal 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville. S. C.: W. 
J. Hamner. Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W Conrad, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida-—-Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 EB. 7th Charlotte, N. C.: P.. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave, Memphis, Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul ree. 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jf... W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louts- 
ville, Ky.;: H. R. Zilerach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.,°’ Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. se. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, ‘l'enn.; H. A 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St... Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
‘Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supplv Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. . 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1875, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- | 


lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.;: Houston, 
Tex.: Loulsville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. BR esas Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
Ww. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel; Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas, H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C. : 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box §20, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S .C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales M W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, Cc. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore. Md.:; C. x. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: ; D. O. Wylte, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.;: B. E. Dodd, 833 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., B. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 

Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co.. Anderson. 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 5. C., an Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, 'N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ier, P. O. Box 13838, ‘Greenville, 43 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
oe aes Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, ‘ 


LINK-BELT CoO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bide., H. 'D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
-*, Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 


Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 


Co.;. Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Blizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotlr, 
Bernhardt-Sea “g Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply ‘ Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply “te Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—A nderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; ‘Suinter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.;: Spartanbure, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
C ‘hattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—®. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
oe Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, 
Conn. Sou. Reps., BE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, 
N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 

L.. Barker, C. B. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanoega, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Stan@dtd Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.: L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S8St., 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C,. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou, Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten; 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T R. Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. oe 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte,’ Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta. Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ul Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 69385, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Griesns, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, Ss. ©€.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal] Storage Corp., 817 N. 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg. S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, (ireens- 
horo, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. W., Atlanta, Ga... H. C. 
erg Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 
S C.. H. E Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga.. H. Ralford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Ponough Bivd.. Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO,, 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville. 8. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
bhure. S Pred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. 
1649. Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, 
lancaster, S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Ride... Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis lL. Merritt. Odd Fellows 
Wilmington. N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette, Jr., 1095 Arosa Ave 
Charlotte. N. C.: John G. Webb Hillsboro. N. C.: The Tavlor 
fron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga: D E 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and érev- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc.. Stone Bid¢., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville. S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J C. Whitehurst. Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker. Scartanbureg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond. Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure. 8. C. FE. J. 
Maddy. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
l’lants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
(in Sou. Reps., EB. Ruwell Holt. 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Joraan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
Ua. 
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U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Ts Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, $16 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; or- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. 
17 Campbell Ave., BEB. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co, of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.3 Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene 8t., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 822 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham, N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston- Salem, ) Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St.. Charleston; W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 re St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps., Willlam W. Vaughan, P, O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B, Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
ales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L.. Dal- 
con, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 

Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ww. Porcher and e. I. Dalton, 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. P. Thom- 

Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M gg Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 42.2: Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Ralford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. . Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Co., Charlotte, C.; Mont pore & 
Crawford , Ine partanbureg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga A. 
Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


A Review Of The Textile Industry’s 
Problems 


(Continued from Page 24) 


inally hoped for and which were clearly within the spirit 
of the contract. 

The proposal for a solution of the problem on a basis 
of mutual understanding between the two industries has 
met with the friendliest reception from Japanese Govern- 
ment representatives who have been unofficially consulted 
and their active co-operation is apparently available. The 
proposal has likewise been brought to the attention of 
the appropriate officials of our Government and although 
no official action has yet been taken, the conversations 


. leave no room for doubt that our own Government will 


look approvingly upon our efforts. These considerations, 
together with the approval by the Institute’s Board of 
Directors of having the factual situation put before the 
Japanese by a visiting committee of our mill men, suggest 
that it may be possible to make a definite announcement 
of concrete plans within the next few weeks. 
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WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


THE VOGEL Number fourteen le designed for 


installation in mills and factories where severe 


_ weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 


in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VQGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. eo ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MEL, Products 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textue Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomaAs NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Carding and Spinning”’ 
By Gero. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


"This is the Eadie Ring 
that 4 saving Mac's mill 
20% on twisting. 
fou have heard how other mills have cut their twisting 
ost 20% and more with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto- 


ubricated rings. Why not test a frame under your mill 
onditions and see if you can do the same ? The patented 


| ‘adie design permits greater speeds than other rings, 


ecause it lubricates 100% all around the circumference. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘455 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


FINISH 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”™ 
By D. A. TompxKINs 


Third edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. : 


Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I, C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. 
75¢. 


Vest size. Price, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MODERN IN DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 


Many of these machines are already in success- 
ful operation. 


The exceptional quality of this machine's prod- 
uct is a natural result of 50 years’ experience in 
textile machine design. 


This experience is reflected particularly in the 
construction of the hollow spindle, which oper- 
ates at high speeds with minimum vibration, 
assuring efficient performance over a long 
period of time. 


Note other important features herewith. 


Further information on request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


FEATURES 


. Gearing entirely enclosed in head end. 
. Change gears readily accessible. | 
. Free running, ball bearing, hollow spindles min- 


imize vibration, even at high speeds. 


. Rigid, carefully balanced construction assures 


long life and low upkeep. 


. Cast iron spindle rails with rugged flanges. 
. Split driving shaft with flexible couplings to 


facilitate removal. 


. Design of feed and takeup wheels prevents 


slipping of rubber yarn. 


. Variable speed V belt drive. Speed altered by 


the mere turn of a key. 


. Driving mechanism totally enclosed in foot end. 
. Reels of specially selected hard wood with 


aluminum arms to minimize weight. 


. Adjusting shoes on ends and on each samson 


make for easy leveling. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
PLANT, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND sosTON OFFICE, 16! Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 Citizens and Southern NatidnahBank Bldg.}{¢ ~)}GRIARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Building 
NI 
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